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ABSTRACT ' - 

A , Teacher Coi^ are CD to strengthen 

eduoational oppprtoniUes for <^ldren in areas with concentrations 
?i ^2r^«f~ grilles;, ^(2). to attract and^ prepare persons to become 
t^chrars in such. areas thro^b coordinated wrk-study experiences : 
and to eneoi|x;age oolleg!^ and universities, schooisw and stat4 
f^''^'**^ Question td work: together to broaden and ianrove 
thei^ teacher education -pv^ogxws. . During their 2«year training. «-he 
Teacher corps interns wrk . directly with deprived childrei 1m 
assigned schc»l:di8tricts. .The Teacher J^orps wnO^ at Texas i 
worked in the coMnmities of coriraa christi, Rio Grande 
SiSli*^ Blanco, and East centtal. m this report, sane 

■lethods, pi^ocediiires* and iate«^ials wfai<fli the corpswoi found useful 

exp«*mc0lare -presented to teacherslTnd , ^ 

.individnals interested i^. the'' education of eoommically and 
^f^J^f^SLSS'f^ children, specifically in South Texas. Bie 
report is divided. :bitQ 2 major sections containing (1) a general 
introduction to the subject^ problen, and purpose of the report, 
including descriptions of the cooanniities and of stvdent 
char^cteristicnj and (2) suggested njethods; proqedures, and materials 
for w^irtlng wi^ similarly deprived chUdreh. Also given are brief 
descri.ptions of the student characteristics, simple descriptions of 

7 J? <Ae «^ttd«nt8, and pieces of conversation taken from discussions 
with ,.scme of the students. (H(3) 
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PREFACE 



This report came into beihg as a result of "a 
Teacher Corps Project conducted through . Texas A ^' 
University in cooperation with' four. South Texas 
school districts who .opened their .doors to 'the in- 
terns . 

This is .not a technical- or scientific report 
to be vifiwed with critical^.eyes • iJt is an honest 
and ,since3?«-ef fort, on the^part of those whof contr i- 
buted, 'to pre-sfertt^to teachers'^and^to those .individuals 
interested in the education of ecdnomicaliy and .educa- 
tion-ally deprived children, methods, ^roc^'dures and 
materials fbund useful by the authors of this report. 
We trust that you Will read this report within this 
realm of thinking. ^ , ; 

^any of the themes that' find, expression through- 
out this report are the resul^t of liVely discussipns 
-o^n the ^art of the corpsmen. in a . graduate research . 
course, from which this report took'shape. 

We would like to express our gratitude to the 
Teacher Corps Project at the National level for making 
the program possible. Thanks are also due the Corpus 
Qhristi*lridependent-School District in Corpus Christi, 
JTexas, E^st Cenrtral Independent School District m 
San Antonio, Texas, Bqn Bolt-Palito Blanco Independent 
Schoal District in Ben Bolt', Texas, and Rio^ Gran<ie ^City 
Independ^t School District in Rio Grande Cit]/, Texa^,- 
f or providing our interns with a place to teach and to 
work. We are ^especially irfdeb^ed to Dr . V/T^FLoyd 
Elliott, who'originally applied for and. received apr 
proval for the Teacher Corps Project here, at Texas'"*^ , 
A & I University. And, I. would like^to pay special 
tribute tp Mrs.. M*argie BtSrup, who,, co-edi ted and typed- 
this final repoift. . , 
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r FORWARD 

^ The National' Teacher Corps pror'ram was created 
by^ Title V~B of the Higher: Education Act of 1965. On 
June ^9, 1967, the Education Professions Act amended 
and extended the Teaaher^ Corps progratti for three years 
wi th^ Rj^.chard A.^lSraham acting a*s National Director . 

The Teacher Corp ^ s goal is three-fold: (1) To 
s'trengthen educational opportunities for children 'in -a- 
^rec^.s with concenti'ations af low-income families; (2) to 
attract and prepare pers&ris to become teachers in such 

area^^hrough cooirjdiiraf e?d" wor^-g tudy experiences ; and, 

-J ' ' " . «> 

(3) to encoiirage colleges and universities, schools and 
state departments of education to work together to broad- 
en and' improve their teag^her- education programs. 

Universities and local educational agencies, bo- 
•ge ther wij:h/^*^tate depar tlonen ts 6f education anid represent- 



atives of the poverty^ CO mmU^vi4:y.V-^o,2Lked cooperatively to 
unified, proposal for teacher education* and ser 
vice to disadvantaged students* 

Upon acceptance of the proposal, and through t*he 
National Office of the Tejicher Corps^ in Washington, D. C 
and the state education agency, th-e universities be.gan 



XX 



pre-service training, listing from eighc to thirteen weeks. 

' f 
At the end of this period of training, the Corps members 

began a two year work" and study tour in poverty schools and 
communities., p^rt of eac^ week was spent working directly 
wifoh deprived children in the corpsman's assigned schoolj- 
district. ~ThlB-Tremainder of the week was spen.t studying at 
the university., to obtain a .teaching certification and a 
Master's degree. \ ^ - - 

Throughput this*internsHip, the corpsmen partici- 

pated in programs of^^ommunity actian and' service in tbeir; 

" . ' 

scKool jieighborh.oods in • addition "to instructing education^ — 
ally deprived children in' the- s chools themselves. However, 
the corpsmen do not supplant existing staff andy services , 
they supplement them. , * 
- Mare crucially and specifically, the Teacher Corps 
is the conf rontati.ori of the fact of poverty and, 1^he\psight 
to do something about it - socially and educationally. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The basic purpose of this .report is to pre'sent 
to teachers and to individuals interested in the educa- 
tion, of economically and educationally deprived children, 
spetif.ically in South 'Cexas, methods, procedures, and ma- 
terials -found useful by the ttCembfers of the Teacher Corps. 
Descriptive information about the children arid the com- 
munities in which they liveware included to provide a 
basis for the developmen a deeper understanding in 

working with similarly deprived children,'' - ^ 

We realized that at the end of the first cycle of 
the Teacher Corps pro^^am most of the interns would be 
leaving this area and retU2?nirig to their various home a- 
reas and that what they had learned through their parti- 
-cular endeavors during the previous' two«^years^ would be 
somfewhat lost to our immediate area. This prompted us 

to' assemble many of the collected thoughts and practices 

• ' . ' ^ ^ 

that the corpsmen had found to be practical and useful 

^ , » • ^ . I* - 

and which in turn furnished us with a more perceptive 
view of the children with whom they worked^; a view the 
corpsmen had developed through empathy* and daily inrvolve- 
ment with the . s tudents . 



' This Report is divided into two major sections. 
The first sec tion ^contains a general introduction to 
the subject, problem and purpose of the report including 
community descriptions and,, s t.udent character is ti.cs . - The 
second section consists majorly of suggested 'methods, 
procedures annd materials for workin g with siitular Iv *de," 
prived children. . ' ' 

At the onset of th^^ study, a basic outline for 
"^the report was agreed upon .and each of the corpsmen be- ' 

gan to* contribute from their experiences ^to each report 

. . * f * ^ 

division. *.In effect, the entire report is "a compilation- 

gif the endeavors and encounters of the 'corpsmen* in thSUr^ 

work . ■ . • . . . ^ 

We ask that you do not read this report through 
critical or skeptical eyes, but with the unders tandi'ng 
that the contents represent^ a sincefe^ ?nd honest effort 
to make known specifics concerning involvement in de- 
prived areas .and with the hope that the information pre- , 
sented will benefit, someoiie, somewhere*^ who may encounter 
like circumstances, conditions , *and/or^ students . 

As university p^eople and as. local 3chool dis> 
tricta, we were l^tunate" td'^lranre— been expos ed to the ^ 



.Teacher Corps idea and to -the you-ng people .the program' 
.brought to work and to learn in our area. 

The Teacher Corpsmen and their assigned school 
districts were as follows: 



Norman Dale Hixon 



Alberto "Haerta 



Ina Sue Hirach 



John Joseph S«hee h'afnv j r , 



Isaac Cardenas 



Peter Cole Silva 



Carol Lee Hubert 



Thomas James Eickhorn 



Richard Everett' Bohn 



Lattrell Johason 



Corpus Christi Independent 
School Dis tr icti Corpus 
Christi, Texas. / 

Corpus Christi Indepeti^ent 
^~<:hooP District, Corpus 
Christi , Texas . 

Corpus Christi Independent 
School District, Corpus 
Christi , Texas . 

Corpus Christi Independent' 
School District, Corpus 
Christi, Texas . 

Ben Bolt-Palito Bianco Con- 
solidated Independent School* 
• District, Ben Bolt Texas 

Ben Boit-Palito Blanco Con- > 
solidated Independent School 
District, *Ben Bolt^, * Texas . 

Rio. Grande City .Consolidated 
" Independent School District, 
Rio Grande City, Texas. 

Rio Grande City Consolidate^ 
Independent School District, 
Rio. prande City, Texas. 

Rio Grande City '^Consolidated 
'Independent School District, 
Rip Grande City, Texas • 

East Central Independent ''school 
District, San Antonio,. Texas. 



A minimal^ s^ount of interpretive text wiil be in 
eluded in ^..dtr to make the information assembled more 
useable anc! more' versatile in individual interpretation 
and application. ^ 

.Some of the seri^ous results of economic and ed- 
ucational deprivation may be beneficially examined for 
the purposes of. this report. ' - 



"I : > ' ^ ^ r : — ■ v 



THE WEPT OF DEPRrVATlON 



' " • Deprivation most SJLmply^ata ted means "a loss^*^— ^ 
^r-;..' i ;/r^. ^®^Pv from havihg. o^^ using" ^sometninb^^rigittf^uliy- 



= tijig ^^.exsons in^ all .igartsg, ,of^* oli^ ^jau.pt.ry ;in "^varying 
v:| . ,.i>^l^vels and _ in, ai^ area^T ^^^li^^ng^^ JC&S ^e'rm d^riva^^on i - — ^ll^: — ^ 

^-f i'^C"' f ^ ' '^.^ v'^ .'becoittes;:.nhwj€— ex^ifi^ an 



readily observed in the high .price required of the in- t. 

: 1.^ -r'^-'' • dividual, the "commufji;^ and v the natio'n:^- * -"^ 



" ^ qften, /f. not jgenerally, economic and educattdhal 

^ ' • • ' . '-/>'^-^-.J'>;: ■ ' • - 

•r. --^ ^-^.'^ ' 
depriva tion are a direct ream t of;self and xg o'cietal p^r>-.^ • 

petufated g^verty and/or prejudice. The J'opsequences^and 

^S9s^^^.^S-^^^^^^^ cglt^ral- cripplers are obvious from two 

^ • ^ ">ajor views: The costs t5 society and fhe nation for 

tolerating depriva'tion .ori th^s'e levels ; :/and, the conse- 

* ' _ .^lliej^ces e35pexi^nced^by livx*ng in deprivation. 



^ - 6 . ^ ^ ^ ^.^.^ 



Individuals 'so deprived are often a soutce of 

ins-tab-ility in society as evidenced by th^ir high- crime 

- " . \ , • 

^ates and bv their participation in socio-political or- 



ganizations ana movements that often fo"ster p ub-tie— Atxcir 

^ , • . ■■' 

ler.^e.^ Unable to achieve even an average economic 
iBvel, there is a tendency' for these peoples extreme 
^ economic jS:eprivation to induce- feelings of apathy, that 
■•^n^turn lead to political and civic inaction and to 
-the out-migration of young adults an large number? 
conditions ^that lead to fuj?:^er economic and cultural 
deterS^xfatlon :^of thejjcpmmuni ty , ■ "There^is 'often' con-' 
'siderabl^ii?unempi6ymenil: among suchf persons arid ecbno- 

- ^y- ^ ^ / ' > — ~ Z^X^ . ' " . ^ . . 

Z'' m^^ts^^^h^^ rncome the po- 

tentiaf^gro3s national product suffers^ while at the 



' 1 * ^ ' ' 

'^^ ' ' BittnezL^- Egon^ "Radicalism and_ the Organization 

of Radical Movements American So~cioio~gTcai Review' ; vol 
28, ^{December^ 1^^^) , pp. 928-940. AlS'o see, Seymour 
litpset, PoLdrt^cal Man , :New Yprk ; Doubleday, I960, =>nd 

^'f^jt, ^t^^^^ Gang Membership 

and Delinquency," Ame r^c an S ogTol. o^^icaT " R"e viw , ^ol". 30, 
-^(February, 1965)^. pp.- 5^6-67i . , ' -^c-^ • 

^ ' ' V ^ • .T ^ 

2 " ' 

Copp', James^H., "Thfe PeCple in Stable and. De- 
clining Town-Coufttry^ommunities ,".^ Pap^ -read at the 
Northeast Conference -on the Rural 'Won-Farm Population, 
Gettysburg/ Penn., June, .-1961»^ * . 



**same time support programs for poor people and for the 
unemployed necessitate a heaV^ drain -on the t^x-income 
while contributing little to it.^ 

^_ .To be poor is" not only to suffer- physically from 
._lack of adequate housi-ngv clothing, an^ prbper and suf- 
ficient food, it is also tr«e that serious illnesses of 
every nature are more prevalent among the poor.^ " Psy- 
chological effects of economic and educational depriva- 
tion must also be cpusidered- - s tif3.ed\mbitions and 
hopes, fe^lin^sT of depjfivation and social inferiority, - 
and a- fataLis tic . outlook on life, a major factor in peir- 
petuating conditions of dlfeprivation on all levels , are 
direct. resultants of" such conditions. Th^ social stigma 
asjociated^^ poor often ^ ecological and 

• social- segregation and the automatic assumpti^on^ Vf^ ~a~^ 



Reuther, Walter, "The Rich Get Richer," state- 
ment of Hearings on the Economic, Act of 1964 , Subcom- 
mittee on the War on Poverty, Committee on Education 
and Labor, House. of Representatives, 88th Congress, 2nd 
Session, April' 9, 1964, pp. 437-438;. Also see Leon H. 
Keyserling >- Proves s- >or -Poverty * — The- U-.--^ . At The 
Crossroads, W^ashingtori: Conference on EconomicTrogress 
December, 1964, pp. 87-98. 

2 . ' " 

Statistics on illnesses and the poor axe pre- 
sented in respectively, Dwigbt McDonald, "Physical and 
Mental Illness and the Medical Care of the Poor," from ^ 
Ojjr Invisible Poor , New York: Sidney Hillman Foundation 
1963, pp. 11-18; A. B. Hollingshead and F. C. Recilick, 
Social Class and Mental. Illness , New York: Wiley, 1958; 
-and, Leon H. Keyserling, op . cit . , pjp. 66-70. 




. .subordinate role in contacts with others in the com-\ 
munity. . ^ 

These conditions are usually self-perpetuating 
through attitudes and circumstances carried on from one 
generation to the next. The fact becomes obviously, and 
tragically evident that the greatest consequence to bo'^th 
the indivi^«al_and to society is the waste of human po- 
tehtlal experienced as a result of the inability of 
soc-\3ty tp adequately utilize the human resources at 

- its disposal for its, own benefit,^ 

EXTENT OF ECONOMIC -DEPRIVATION IN SOUTH TEXAS 

One current indicator of economise deprivation^ or 
poverty, in our country "is an annual family incomeVof less 
than $^37t)Oa.— Accarding to the^ 1960 United States Census 



W. Keh'nedy Upham aAd David E. Wright ^ Poverty ^ 
Spanish Americans in Texas : libw-Income Families 
*in a Minority Group ^ Departmental Irtformation Report 
66-2, Texas Agricultural Experiment Statioa, Texas 
A & M University, ' September, 1966. 

• 2 ^ - - * 

The definitions of family and family income used 
in the U. S. Census, of Population in 1960* are as follows: 
"A f amily consists of two or more^ persons living in the 
sanTe household who are related to each othe,r by bloody 
marriage, or adoption . ♦ • and . family income is 
,as the combined incomes of al members^ ^f each family 
treated , as a single amount. . For further details see 

"Introduction", U. S. Census of Population: 1960, vol. 1, 
part 1 - JJni ted States Summary; Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1964. - _ 

• 8 - 



Report, Texas had 270,458 families with Spanish surnames 
Of these family units bearing .Spanish . surnames', 139,663 
had. annual family incomes below $3,000 - nearly" fifty- 
two percent of them. • 

■. The incidence -of poverty and the magnitude of 
deprivation varies frbm pne region to another, as would 
be expected, following a regional pattern of increasing 
levels as .one moves -from urban Vto rural nbk-farm- and 
finally to rural farm areas. Nearly all of the ,counti5s_ 
havijig extreme levels .of economic deprivation are .con- 
fined to^ the South T.exas. area; the most severe poverty 
levels existing in the southern portion of the state. 
That pove-rty and' .educational deprivation are more press- 
ing problems for- rural families than for urban families 
is also obvious. Among ruraL non-farm and "rural faim 
families the poverty rates may be as elevated as-67-75 
percent, _„respe_ctively-JL__ . ^ 

' ..^v,--.. — :--_r 

Rural Mexican-Americans constitute a distinctly * 

•f » ' ~ . 

disadvantaged group which cannot help but be a handicap 

to the state both educa^tipnally and socially unless ex- 

isting conditions can be corrected. 



^ Upham and Wright, opi. cit. , p. 17, 



As pointed out earlier in. this report, one of 
.-the most important factors in determining who will be 
poor is education* ~ or^ the lack jof education. , In- 
creasing educational, opportunities .for the' pooir is un- 
questionably our prime weapon against deprivation in 
all forms and at all levels. 



COMMUNITY DESCR I PTI ONS 



Since the extent^of deprivation, on both a social 
and an educational level does vary from one region to 
another, brief descriptions of the communities- , in which 
the members of the Teacher Corps worked -are included in 
this report. .These., simple descriptions show to^some , 
degree the patterns of. varying magnitude of deprivation 
that exist wi.th.ih the communities. The communities de- 
scribed are^ particularly significant fcfecause they "re- 
present Ipoth rural VriTirr&an centers.. ' ^1.. * 



CORPUS .CHRISTI COMMUNITY . — ^ - - - ^ - _ 

•Corpus Chr4,^ti is located in Nueces .County, Texas 
a southern Gulf Coast area . of eight hundred thirry -eight 
square miles with a population of 221,573, as compiled, 
in the 1960 census, of whicTi 58,000 or twenty percent 
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have annual family incomes of less than $3,000. Eight- ^ 




: 


. een percent of these families have an annual income, of 


* V 




. less than $2^poo. Corpus Christi is a metropolitan < 




- 


area with a population of'l90,000. Major indust'riea^ 






are petroleum and related products, chemica,l shipping. 


'4. 




* . * . 0 , , 

agriculture; recreation and tourism. ' 


'* J 

X 


* 


^ „ 'Th®' Teacher Corps, had interns assigned to two 


^- % 


4 


junior high schools in Corpus Christi; : Ella Barnes - 




r ^ ' 


Junior High School and Wynn Seale Junior High School, 






The two- schools involved in the project are located in 






^ the "target area" or the area of - special need. ^ Approxi- ;^ 


' * 




mately rtinty-five percent of the families in the school 




- p 


areas are Mexic'anrAmerican and more thkn eighty percent 






of the school's s.tudent body comes -from families with 






> ^ an income of less than $3)000. 












' RIO GRANDE' CITY COMMUNITY. * , 






-The Rio Grande City Consolidated Independent School " 


y 




District is the largest single employer in Rio Grande City, 


- ' 




■ an agrTcinn:u~raiL community on...th:e.,Rio Grande River in Starr 






County,, Texas. Rio ^Grande ^City" is the ce;iter of the agri- 






' culturally rich Starr County and has a population of approxi- 




*"*~~' — „ — _ 


■> 

matejy s^ix^ thousand. The^wealth of the county, however, is 


i' 




if 

* felt by only a few of trve residents. Well over half of-the 

o " • ' . ^ •> 


^ f4 

1 


* 


O 

. ^ - 11 
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families in Rio Grande City earn their liv.ing on one of 

the many farms « n the area. ^ 
_ There are nine schools in the system with a- total 

erfrollment of 4,062^ in grades one through twelye'. Accoz;.d- 
/^"^ United States Census, fifty-eight percent of 

the children in the school district cotne from low-income 
-famiaies-. TlL§__pe rentage of Jlexi can-American chi-ldren^ 

in eacb school vairies from si?cty to one hundred percent.-^ 

BEN BOLT-PALITO BtANCQ COMMUNITY' » ' 



, The cc.mmunity of . Ben "Bolt , approximately four 

iiundred in population and the community ot Palito. Blanco, 

approximately two hundred in population , are rural towns 

locatedj.in agricultural 'Jim WelTs County, Texas. The Bei^ 

Bolt-Palito Blanco Independent School District- is com^ 

posed of two schools* The .schools are eleven miles apart 

an elementary sfhool in . the- Palitd^ Blanco communi ty co|ir . " 

sists of. grades one -through'^ fau^r- while the \other, located 

' ' • ' ^'^ " . 
in thre* Ben Bolt community, is a' combined elementary and 

high school consTsti-ng of grades five through tweive. 

_Both of the communities are in an agricultural 

area and the great majority of the sTuHelTtg^ome— f-roin , 

homes in which one or both of the parents work. in. the 

fields; Ninety-.eight percent ofe the students are MLexi- 

can-American. The median educ)lftlonal -level of both of 
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the communities is- .4:. 5^ years ; almost half of the adult 
population has less than an eight grade education and 
fifty percent of the students leave s chotH^J^ef ore grad- 
uating^ f-rottTliigh school. 

EAST CENTRAL COMMUNITY 

Ea^t Central Independent School District is lo- 
cated fifteen 'miles east of urban sTrTAnlbonioT* "'i t ^.^s — ' 
a rural school district and takes in^ approximately one 
hundred fifty ^uare miles. The community has three ele- 
mentary schools: Harmony, John Glenn and Salade, each 
composing grades' one thr^Dugh six. There is .aXso one jun- 
ior high school consisting of grades seven and eight and 
one high school consisting of grades nine through twelve. 
All of these schools are overcrowded and understaffed. 
Eaph of the thr.ee --el^ementary schools has an enrollment 
of between four hundred and six hundred students. 

^ The Wjor industry in the community is agriculture 
and the majority of the people earntheir income from the 
surrounding farms. ^ The j^ommunity is nade up of a mixture 
o^^nationals Negro, Polish., German, Mexican and Anglo;- 
the German and Polish people comprising the majority- 
groups. The average . income of a- family of six is approxi- 
.mate ly $2,5.00 $3^00p annually. 

■ X 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF DEPRIVED CHILDREN 

^ Long before they reaqh school age, .most children 

begin an informal bul;^ vital education. The mother shows 
her cild pictures, po-^uting out objects and calling .them 



by name. She reads to him,, sings songs with- him and 
^playi games with him, allowing the child to- comment and 
to express himself freely. She li:s.t,^s patiently to his 
questions .apd- answers them seriously. The child is en- 
couraged to build with^"ocks^nT^tHeT"^^ 
„ sfeructive and to be creative. • - ^ 

. Mother and child may watch a steamshovel at work 
in the street as .the morher explains how- it works and 
what it is doing. In the* supermarket, the mothers of 
most little children will encourage them to help her. 
She helps the child notice and recognize, what printed, 
brand names look like and perhaps encourages him to find 
his favorite cereal by himself. The usual- child may be 
ta\xght to print his name and to recognize many of the 
letters of the alphabet even befojre he enters the first 
gradfe. Through such orSinary things as an excursion in 
the family car/ the child bui-lds a reservoir of experi- 
ences and knowledge which helps his world to grow wider 



and more -meaningful to him and upon which his formal ed- 
• ucation will be built and his knowledge expanded-. 

This is not true in the home of a deprived child. 
Characteristics of djeprived children are discussed 
-und^^^ree subtitles. ..The first area of discussion, en- 
titled* "Guid7li7ier-fojr._Teache^rs, of Dep^rived Children", 
deals with generali zatioi^s. that be-m^de about youn'g- ' 
sters from' poverty c ircamshances which may be^lasSi^ijUd 
as dis adyantaiea br'-aepr i ved-ch-ildr en - and - which may::, help. 
_t^achers to better "understand thi's" particular type of 
child. ~ ~ ' 

o - ■ - -.0 

c , 

. The second area of dTiscus sion , . "CollectiVe Char- 
acteristics", is more specific and describes in greater 
detail the students wit^h whom the Teacher Corps members 
worked in the South Texas area. 

the- third area of discussion., explicit and 
concrete examples are gi^en in the form of brief indi- 
vidual descriptions of some of the students to -develop 
insight into this type, of student and to lielp teachers 
to recognize specific characteristics and attitude's 
fostered by educational deprivation. « > ' 

GUIDELINES >pR TEACHERS OF DEPRIVED CHILDREN 

''^ Teachers working with economically and education- 
ally deprived children need to face honestly their own 
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preconceptions about racial and national traits and ana- 
lyze their .personal feelings ab^ut their students. 

Harboring stereotypes and prejudice can be ex- 
- tremely dfe^uctive for a teacher may impose these de- 
structive attitudes on the growing ' child ' s image of him- 
self, 'Once a^childN^s learned to .look on himself as 
being Inferior, differerW^ or doomed to failure, revers- 
• Ing his attitude^ to convlnc\ihim that .'he can succeed. is 
very' difficult^. > Every- teacher who is to succeed must be" 
—-■~^^^^iy' aware that self-esteem ai^d self-confidence . are , 
both basic to"^ learn irii"^ Th€~dep.fiHad^_chil.d often lacks 
boti) of these. However, th,e potential in thpse^^chTldreh — - 
Isi great and though the deprived child may. require more 
\ patiencfe^and demand more attention than most other st*u- ^ 
' dents^, a ■ teacher, must not be blind to the admirable- * • 

• ; 

■ qpalitiea which they possess and upon which the schools 
can build. ' ; * * 

•Poverty and all that. goes with it often results in 
educational deprivation. Th^ cumulative effects of pov- * 
^"r^~y-inuat-,aot be^ confused, with a lack of innatj^e intelli- 
gence or with a lack of abilTty^'^o"^- t-he^ child • s part. Tlie < 

disadvantaged_£hild lacks many o'f the emotional and^r^ifi-^^ 

- • .- - _ ' ■* \ 
te^llectual building blocks which develop "intelligence" . 
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Attitudes, experiences and motivating influences which 
preparre more fortunate children for future loaTiiing ex- 
periences and which are taken for granted by iti'-st -of us 
are never developed in these child^^eh' or experienced by 
them. , : ^ % ' 

Children from disadvantaged homes learn more 

quickly with concrete talks while they also do some- 

» 

thing that act;ually requires th^ use of their hands 
'and muscles. Touching and manipulating physical things • 
seems to offer security of a less abstract nature than 
discussions. Other children usually fi-nd the ability 
to converse well' and enter discussions with an older 

o < - 

person stimulating and satisfying because they identify, 
this activity and ability with maturity and it make s^ them 
fe^l^more grown up. However, deprived children tend to 
be contemptuous of conversations and discussions, never 
having learned to appreciate inteliectualizing as a' form 
of meaningful identification with adults and with matur- 
4ty. , ^ - 

Often t^e most natural, way for these children to 
express themselves is through profanity or "street" 
lingo"; which is usually a very re^al part^ of thfeir homes 
and .of their neighborhood environment and which they 
identify as a characteristic of maturity, making them 



feel more grow.n up and therefore more important. Teachers 
with an honest d«sire to educate and motivate such chil- 
dren shouliS not let the use of profane language by their 
students upset or shock them. Be able to accept each i'n- 
dividual for what they are and for. what they can be,, no 
one can force another human being without nAticing rebel- 
lion l^n some form and even the possible closing of chan- 

♦ 

nels of communica'tion which are so vital to learning. 

It should be remembered that there is a consider- 
able degree of both family and clan loyalty in these chij.^ 
dren, no less real even when there is cursing and shouting 
in their homes and among their family members. For, like 
most of us^ even the most disadvantaged parents usually 
want very much to see th^ilr children succeed in schoof: 
But, they have no idea how to help their children succeed. 
Parents who have themselves suffered educational depriva- 
tion and who live with constant economic deprivation which 
forces them, in a sense, to develop a' preoccupation with 
rudimeivtary living, tend to have an over developed sense 
of trust in the school system's ability to educate their 
children. In th^ past, this trust has often been n;isin- 
ter-preted as apathy. However, lacking the educational 
background to know how to help their children ^and con- 
trary to popular opinion, it' is often this trust, rather 
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than apathy, that keeps "^ese parents from' helping tlii»ir - 

. ■• ' . ' . . . 

children, tov learn.. » - . > • 



,':OLLECTIVE CHARACTERISTICS 



-»-» 



• i? The Teacher'Corps members in the S^outh Texas^-area 



m 



€ound^^hat th^ "gen'ejral characteristics^ bbserye'd-by the 
to .be '-applicable collecctively ' to mos^C of the students 
wjLth wh(^m the^-^worked fell ijQto four categories: (1) , Mo- 



tivatXonckir- (2) Educational, (3;) -Social, and' {4)-cPhysJ:cal 
• . ^ ' ^ ^^^^^ 



Motivational Aspects 




The' de.prived child usually has a negative si^lf- 
'i* V imag^ particularly /^. himself as a student. This nega- 
tiye aeif-image""is reipfbreed Jt>y his^ teacher ' s lack of 

\3exp6atation for him in his schbol work, for teachers 

^ ^"^^ '*^^ 

often -expect' lit,t,le from thest^-^tudents , and lacking 
ttvation, the child doesvnot disappoint' them, .i^-- T-hese 
children have no loug range goals and ark often condi— 

<r • — 

tion^ed to * f ailure-liecause 4hey have experienced contin-- 
ual past failures . They distrust th€^:^r teachers, and 
afe^^ery negative in attitude toward both schooirand 



authority. * They of te,p' smoke, dxink and violate ^he'^law 
at an early~a-ge - i% and out of school - the need! for 
attentioji often makes them **dis cipline problems. 

- la ~r 
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Educational Aspects 



if 



Parents of deprived children usually have little 
or no education -and, therefore, are unable to help their 
' children very much with _their schooling. The parents 
also have a tendency to place too much trust in school'- 
administrators, and ±he school system in general. " 

In many cases , -grades have little value. In ,fa.ct, 
good' grades arid doing "unnecessary" assignments'" is a 
- type of "selling. out"'..'j It is prestigious to -some::of the 
;s'tudents tc not do well in school and attending school 
-4.S not usually" considered 'V&ry important - baby sitting, 
bill paying, and weather may~ have priority . 

As students, deprived children lack the experiences 
and attitudes that^repare children to do well in school. 
Furthermore, the occupations, they are familiar with do not 
require formal education?, thus t*he acquisition of educa- 
tional motivation and goals is agaiia stifled. 



Social Aspects 



ERLC 



Because of the lackl'of a srimilar image in tkeir 

hom^s, deprived children have difficulty identifying with 

1 • ' ' 

teaihers xn general. In South Texas the teacher identifi- 

i w 

i 

t^on problem is increased for the many Mexican-American 
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children who come from disad'^antaged hones. For these 
children, the ihafadlity to identify with their teach^ers, 
particularly with their Anglo teachers, adds almost in- 
surmountable dimensions to an already acute problem. 

For the majority of the Mexican^American children, 
little emphasis is placed on speaking English otlier than 
when they are in school. This adds the difficulty of a 
second languagef 'BS'rrier both to the socialv aspect ' and to 
the educational aspect of the 'problem of teacliing these 
particular children. ^" . 

Because of the smallness of the .homes in which 
most disadvantaged children live/ and due to the tend- 
ency of these people to have large families, these chil- 
dren learn-to li-ve with noise to the. extent that learning 
to distinguish sounds also becomes an almost insurmount- 
able obstacle. The child simply learns to tune-out. When 
combined with ""the second language difficulty, lack of" ed- 
ucatronal motivation, inability to identify with the teach 
er, and other distracting influences this tuning out pro- 
cess can strain communication between teacher and student 
to the utmost . limits* 

' • Emphasis is placed on the family in the Mexican- 
American h.ome'; there is usually deep loyalty i:o each 
other and to the family itself, the head ofjJbhjL^^"^^* y 



being duly recognized as the deciaion maker. Students 
coming from these types of homes often have great re- 
sponsibilities in their homes such ar caring for younger 

brothers and sisters and/or, helping to meet some of the 

! . ■ 

financial burdens of the family. In-addition, many of- 
these students come from broken homes and may live with 
a stepfather or .a ste.pmother or with grandparents. Each 
Of these factors contributes jto the over all prdblem of 
the' ecdnomically and educationally deprived child* 

- Physical Aspect- 

As brought out more forcefully in an earlier 
section of this report, the vast majority of educatxon- * 
ally deprived children come from ecohomioally odeprived 
homes also. They usually have dental, sight, hearing 
and othe'r health and medical problems. Not only^ does 
lack of moniey inhibit change in this respect,' but in 
addition, these people have developed attitudes of dis- 
trust toward doctors and medicine which prevent them 
from accepting opportunities for correction. Students 
from disadvantaged homes are often undernourished"^ aird 



Small white spots are apparent on the faces of 
many of these children suggesting improper diet. 



tired during class. They miss meals frequently, eating 
ice cream bars or a bread roll for lunch. They generally 
do not have good shoes and clothing and seldom haVe the 
necessary vrarm clothinrg for cold or rainy vfeather. 

STUDENT DESCRIPTIONS 

V 

The following are simple, brie'f descriptions of 
some the students with whom the Teacher Corps worked 
in the South Texas area. They represent explicit and 
concrete examples of attitudes and circumstances so pre- 
valent in economically and educationdlly deprived chil- 
dren, in " the South Texas area in particular, and, v/ill 
serve to acquaint the reader with specific character- 
istics and attitudes fostered by deprivation. 

MARTIN - At twelve, Martin has already seen the ia- 

side of a jail cell. He and, some friends spent 
a night in ^^i^ when they were picked up with a 



by the cops at midnight fixing a bicycle." 

ROBERTO - Occasionally Roberto and his friends steal 
bicycles and strip them. Every chance they have 

they >-^ hoplift ^ PVPn -hh -ingg 1 4 kn DP gnn. c ;. "I Ls ■ — - 

SO easy sir»'\ "They can't catch UJ5." 
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stolen bike in their possession. •*We were caught ^ 
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JUANITA- - A long-, bl^k KaixedT' da^k-TlOlineci. girl-who 

speaks ugly Spanish and poor English, Juanita pre- 

^ " sents a definite discipline problem in school. •Re- 
cently, she and a friend skipped school and were 
caught by th.e police with^ twenty-two stolen re- 
^ cords in their'possession . Th^ee days later she 
openly told the entire class what had happened- to 
h.er. Juanita wanted to go to special "education 
because she liked, a boy who also goes there. 

MARY , - Twelve per3ons.live in Mary's parents, modest 
two bedroom, five-room house including a' married 
brother and a- married sister and their families i 
According to Mary, her father often disappears for 
two or three days at a time. Mary has always been 
in special education but this year she was placed 
in a reg"\ilar class. She can speak in both English 
and Spanish very well but she cannot "write in 
eithe^r language. 

SIMON - "Sometimes I don^t study because I don*^t have 
a place to study at home. The only quiet place 
is tile rest room, but most of the time it's in 



use." "X like to study and read, but I just 
can*t." 
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JOHNNY ' - A- good flfkeixd of Roberto, Johnny also shop- 

-1^ 



1 if t s wh e n€^e r h e h a's'~^€C: cirarrree-.- — AJt^jthi rte e n , 
Johnny boasts that he has taken shirts, pants,-. 
sh.oes , and. other th-ings and that he has . never_ 
„b^je,n_^aughitjj_^Johnny has' a stepfather who "raises 



• ^ hell" .everytime he "drinks. 

CARLA - A big ov^r-sized girl who doesn't seem^o 

care about her appearance or about school and is 
absent nearly every other day. CarTa belongs in 
^special education classes but refuses to go. She 
does ilttle in class but daydream.^ " 

JUAN ' ^ Big and stills growing, fifteen year old Juan 
is a seventh grader who feels out of place with 
' the rest o£ the i^tudents . Although Juan is a 
pretty sharp kid, he refuses to comply with all 
th.e teaching rules. "I want to change my fam- - 
ily's way of life, but I don't'know how/ I 
can't. seem to get anywhere in school. I want 
to be a mechanic, but I don*t get shop classes." 
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DSVID ~ David lives, vrith his' father and grandniother . 

His mother ran off vrithL another man. Hovrever, 

— — ~ r- re cently^ his f athexT'remarried which seems to 

be helping DavidT'to do better^ in school. 

CARLOS - During the luj^ch hour you can see Ca^os 
either e.ating bread with Bill or going aroand 

from friend to 'friend ^borrowing money. His 

- — " 

mother died last year and he and . his three 
brothers live with their father in a small 
^ apartment across the street from school. 

ROSALINDA - None of the teachers can "put up" with 
^ Rosi^. She is very aggressive and is con- 
stantly trying to pick a fight with anybody • 
who will respond. Rosie is fifteen years old 
/ and has a -stepmother who is nineteen years old; 
^er father is in his mid forties. 

DONNTE Donnie can't seem to stay ^still for a whole 

" minxate. He is constantly seeking attention in 
any form, which -^usually results in the wrong 
_ kind of attention. .His parents are divorced 
and he lives with his grandmother. 




HUBERTO - He always has. dollar bills "and is constantly 
buying things at school* He seems to be a very 
^ normal child except foJT the fact that he is crip- 
pled And must. use crutches all of the time. Ap- 
parently Huberto has developed** a negative atti- 
tude toward school for he is absent very often 
and his gradea have suffered, 

0 

THROUGH THE £YES OF THE STUDENT 

.,The following revealing piex^ of conversation, 
taken .directly from discussions j^ith some of the dis- 
advantaged students ' with whom the cforpsmen Worke^ in 
the South Texas area, depict the disillusionment, the 
discouragement, and- the-inhibitions that become a part 
of these qhildren's attitudes and a part of their way 
of .life. These few words illustrate to some extent 
how the seeds of fatalism and hopelessness* are sown - 
of ten'' unconsciously - by a well meaning but insensi- 
tive,, teacher . 



"On my w^ay home today I noticed that, most 
teachers have new carji. They must be rich, just like 
the people with blonde hair. r wish my father had a 
car, maybe then he could take me to other places. 



"Today wds my firstday of school and I- was 
scared becau'ae the teacher spoke funny vrords very 
fast and I -could not understand anything she said. 
Nobody in class learned or said anything because \re 
were scared., When I. started to talk to Jose, she 
tol<r to speak in English, so I just stopped talk- 
ing." 



"My mother says that teachers know a let and 
-that I should do^as the teacher say^ Now I can un- 
derstand some of the things she says but not all "cf 
them. There are some of the kids with yellow hair ^ 
that know- a lot.^ They are very smart and talk real 
.fast just like the teacher." 



"The teacher. got mad at me today - because I ' 
could not read like the students* with yellow hair 
read'. There- are other students that don't have yel- 
low hair that read well, too. They' always wear new 
clothes to school and they know a lot. I'll. never 
get to re^ad like them because^ there is- nobody at., 
home that can help me." 

"The teacher told me today that I had to study 
at home so that I could grow and l>e somebody. ^ .She 
said that I should read like the good students in her 
class. I don't know what- to do. I guess I won*t grow 
up to be somebody like my teacher says." 



"I got ano<|:her failing grade today - a big 
red F. The teache'r^ said that I should be ashamed of 
myself. X am so used to getting bad grades that low 
grades don't bothe.r nie. My parents don't know what 
to do about my bad crades." 

" \ - 

"I don't like s chooix anyway . All they do is 
push me around all day long.\ That is why I skip 
school somedays.- This school^Nhax: so many silly rules. 
You can't speak Spanish, you cehj't chew gum, you can't 
bring chains to school, you can bring candy or cokes< 
you can't go to the store across t^he street, you can't 
wear your shirt tail out, you cari'tN.do anything with- 
out breaking a silly rule." \ 
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I waa really enjoying myself in class today with 
this game^ahout state capitals, but then we stopped play 
ing because we were making too much noise. Just when I 
was beginning, to, learn something easy the teacher stops ' 
it. She gave us some seat work to-do, ^ _s'h^ always gives 
us seat work. We never finish playing games. ~We hlLv^e 
to know everything^ that is ia the books. Many times I 
pretend that I know what I'm reading when I realfy don't; 
;i guess that's why I make bad grades. ^ 



"The. counselor said that Junior High would be 
different, but so f ar ,1 ' am, los t . This is not very dif- 
ferment* Evexy time you do something wrong they paddle 
you. I don't mind get^ting paddled it doesn't hurt 

anyway. today two^'funny Looking men dressed in suits 
, told us that..we 'bad to' follow the rules.' They told us ^ 
to read the rule book. in class'.you have to be like 
a saint or, the teacher will send. you to the principal' s* 
office to get paddled c^nyway." • ^ * 



"One of the teachers- to3.d me today that I had 
been in school eight years and' that I didn't know any- 
thing. I wish I: had been able to answer her questions , 
but r can't say the right words . ' I have, to think for 
a little while and they get mad. Everyday I come' to 
school, but I don't. learn or make good grades," 

"The prinrcipal and* the teachers are just like 
the cops. They -wait for you .to make a little mistake 
and then you get it. All of them ^hate me , 1 don't 
know why,, but I don't care because I feel the ^ame 
way. t was so restless in class today that the 
teacher sent me to the office. I guess I feel un- 
easy because my father has been unemployed and my 
mother is sick.. When the principal asked me if I 
had any -problems , I answered "no". -Anyway, he does- 
n't really cafe. He won't do anything. I have one 
more chance ^efore I get kicked out. Anyway, I've 
been here five years already." 
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"Yesterdajr.when I^stoipped school I met tvco 
dropouts, th.ejr told me they had^ the same problems 
that X have in school,. bu.t nobody offered to help 
them or try. to understand them, finally both of 
them v^ere kick)Bd out of school for fighting. May^ 
be that's vrhat's going to happen to me. ^.i ^ant 
to stay: in school befcause my parents want We* €o 
but I'm. not doing any good. The teachers say I 
dion't knoy aiiything .and I believe them." 



"They all say that, high school will be dif- 
ferent, but that's what they said about^ j^tnior high 
school. r don't like sdhool., this school is f or - 
mama's boys,, all the sisslies do what. the teache,rs 
tell them to do. , A^9t of us don't,, we'r.e differ- 
eht. I don'tthink I'll make it to high school be- 
cause I don't k^ow anything anyway . Who cares?" 



ANALYSIS Ifi RETROSPECT ^ 



Spinething needs to be done fqr these students 
other than separating ffhem from regu] ?r clashes, se- 
quencirig,, special education , ' curriculum, division and 
other similar programs, for' it is a mistaken concept 
of education to assume that book learning ?.lone * is 
involved. Ability to relate meaningfully to people, 
to .accept authority as helpful guidance, and to-^^^ 
sume a useful and confident role in society are ne- 
ceisarY""aira-Tmtricate parts of an individual's edu- 
cation. 



• # » 

Porjaal education- programs provided with. Tegular 
fceekly achool work and daily classes are the mo^t prac- 
tical and the most available and widespread means of com- 
bating deprivation.* By* raising the level of education, 
th.e level of living is also raised, socially and economi- 

0 «• 

cally, sinc^e depjcived cnildren usually^ come from^ families 
with, lower levels of economic attainment, as. well a^s low- 
er levels, of educatipnal attainicent. 

It Is hope^ that the previous descriptive insights 
will serv,e to make teacher^ and school adfainis tratoYs * more 

cognizant of the growing number o*Z younsters who are not 
• * » 

^^eq^uipped to succeed in ovir present school* syste/n. 



South Texas .has an acute educational problem grow- 
^ing put of*. the crossing of two cultures which have failed 
to develop widespread, effective ^communication to assist 
tk^jm.in acculttiration processes! . 

rt is fadrly well established as a fact that the 
Spanish speaking membev's of the South Texas area have 
generally had difficult time adjusting to and succeed,- * 
^j^ng ii^^h-e .ediipational system. Living in ^ommunl.ties r 
generally dominated by persons of' a *cl^f ferent culture,'' 
th^jf hjLve oftien been c^nfronired with prejudix:e and di«^., . 
crimination. * \ * ^ ^ 

. . / ^- 
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school facilities *have often been in&dequate - 
and the Spanish speaking studettts have sometimes been 
segregated from other students'. Schools have not been 
fully sympathetic to the special needs of the Spanish 
-sp.eakihg "children and have contributod to their poor 
educational performance. S-tatistios show that Texas 
has- five million Spanish surname population which in- 
cludes twenty percent* of the school agt- students. Eighty- 
nine percent. of the children having Spanish surnames and 
•With Spanish as their first language drop oat of school 
before completing a regular twelve year educavional pro- 
gram;^ forever being forced . to choose between conflicting 
setfi of values, being rewarded or punished depending up- 
on the cultural svstem.^ 

Teachers *do not- always porovide for individual 
differences, as emphasized in educatipn courses, when 
teaching Mexican-American children. They are more, a- 
ware of such a need in the English speaking student, and 
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Severe Gomez, "The Meaning and Implications of 
Bxlingualj-sm for Texas Schools," in Dwain M. Estes and 
D^Vid'W. Darling, (Eds.), Improving Educational Opportu- 

of the Mgxxc^an- America.. . , proceedings of the 

First Texas Conference fo.c the Mexican-American,- San 
Antonio, Texas, April 13-1:5, 1967, pp; 42-63. 
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attempt to provide for such, differences wherever 'possible, 

however, this tends to be mo.i-e in_terms#f ^he English " 

speaking student' and conformity and .similarities are usu- 

ally emphasized rather than -individuality'. ToQ-bften 

providing fo'^-t'individual dif f erenbes erroneously '"be-. 

corjes pUfused with changing, a child in the sch'ool rqom 

-to yhat the teacher thinics is desirable. For the Mexican- 

-American, this" concept is often in donflict with his fam' 

1 ■ 

ily environment., 

.-Many of the Mexi can-American -parent^ have little 
education and have no long -term educational goals' for 
their children. . Accustom&d tb'^oyerty and to 'in,infer- 
lor place- xn_5opi_ety, they acqept the narrbw limitation^ 

'imported on them..' Since many of these parents- ar«'i poor 
and, uneducated, the f trust 'the scljool to edv ^ate th*eir 
-Coatrary, to. popular belief , trust, more than' 

'apathy, keeps^ such ■ parents- from helping their children — 
to learn. . ' * ^ ^ . - 



Richard' k.. ♦Larmanna and Julian Samora, "Recent 
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In some of the s chools. the child is tested 
and in many cases "labeled'4,and segregated as a non- 
achiever, poor achiever, special education student, 
or placed in some other category?. '.Once a child has" 

r'-^i j 

acquired a fatalistic outlook <and has "thus learned 
• to see himself as doomed to failure, it is much more 
-difficult to. show him that he can succeed. And, once 
a cfiild is so labeled, teachers expect little hiiu 
as a .student ?irnd they are usually not disappointed. 

Use of the Spanish language is prohibited within 
the schoolgrounds in many schools in this area with con- 
sequences of penalties or punishment. Xhe chi^adren of- 
■ ten come to feel ashamed af their own language and in 
an effort to conform and to be accepted they disclaim a 
speaking knowledge of their native language which in 
tuiSB limits and inhibits their ability to express them- 
selves in class, in talent auditions and in other media 
of self-expression • 

'J The Mexican-American is under heavy , pressure to 
function "like the rest of society" in thought, in word, 
and in action. cThis burden becomes almost unbearable 
„w:h.en^applied-by. the teacher in the classroom. Some 
teachers wil.l consistently reward the Mexican-American 
ch£ld for behaving like a" middle class Anglo, and with 



tKe aaoe persistence punish, him for behaving like a 
Mexican-American. In this respect, the scKool often 
does more to make the Mexican-Americar child ashamed 
of this cultural heritage than any other force in 
society. The child who is learning social roles is 
caught between the culture of his parents and that of 

the sch.001, as well as that of «the rest of the com- 

1 • 
.munx.ty. . - 



The bulk of th.e preceding information supplied 
x.n th-e foregoing portion of this report was compiled for 
a report, "The Mexican-American in South Texas", given 
by Albdrto Huerta at a faculty luncheon culminating the 
activity of the Teacher Corps, Texas A s I University, 
. Kingsville, Texas.. . 



. J SECTION TWO- 

METHODS ^ 

To the schools of the Southwest and particularly 
to the cities on the border^ the challenge of increasing 
educational opportunities for economically disadvantaged 
children Is not a new problem. This problem is magni- 
fied because of the impact of c'ross cultural language 
problems for the Mexican-American children who must at- 
tend schools where English is usually the only language 
spoken and in which all clas,ses are taught. The chal- 
lenge to provide the Mex4can-American child with mean- 
ingful educational experiences is still on^ of paramount 
ijmpoxtance^ for a child may entar school under the Jual 
handicap of understanding neither the language nor the 
culture of the institution upon which his education de- 
pends,, and in large part upon which his chances for suc- 
cess in life depend. . 

Educational prot^rams are needed which will give 
all students fluency in English, pride in their own 



culture, and the desire -to become happy, useful, con-- 
tributing citizens of the United States. 

This section will include a discussion of poten-- 
tial contributions which could be made through programs 
administered by pensitive and informed teachers aware of 
the complicated :educational_ problem in which bilingual 
and bicultural conflict have become the central theme. 

Integration of all the communication skills in 
functional situations, in and, out of school ^ are impor- 
tant* To teach language not only as a means of com- 
munication but also as a vehicle pf culture requires re- 
sourcefulness, conscientious planning and logical - and 
organized approaches. In actual teaching practice, aca- 
demic development and cultural orientation should be com- 
pletely integrated. Isolated language development and 
reading skills are not adequate to help the student func- 
tion in normal classrooms with peer groups. The success- 
ful youngster must also have a good self-concept and must 
feel successful in what he is doing in school. A child 
should never be made, directly or through implication, 
to feel ashamed of his parents or his home, or that his 
parents are not concerned about ^im. 

The importance of the teacher's role in the suc- 
cess of educational programs cannot be over emphasized; 
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the 'stjjdent must feel that the teacher cares and is 
inteVested in him. The teacher's personality, his " 
attitude toward and empathy for his students will " 
greatly determine the success of .the program.. An in- 
■ structor who is cognizant of the problems involved will 
hold the class, to a minimum- size to ensure individual 
instruction. Feelings of inferiority are. reinforced 
when school children are placed in situations over 
which they have little or no control, no feelings of 
success, and out of which- there is no escape, excep.t 
rejection or withdrawal.. 

What are the schools trying to, teach*? What 
school experiences' will help the child to become a suc- 
cessful contributing member of society? The purpose of 
this section of this report then, is basically. to stimu- 
late thinking among educators and others concerned with 
economically and educationally disadvantaged children 
and to suggest avenues and make available resources for 
combating deprivation. 

i 

OBJECTIVES 

Information and suggestions given in this report 
are to acquaint teachers with the type of children with 
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wh.om the Teacher Corps worked, and f or whoia the program 
was initiated. • And, to help- make people more cognizant, 
teachers and administrators in particular, of the grow- 
ing -number of youngsters who are almost totally un- 
equipped to succeed in our present school system^ 

Teachers working with disadvantaged youngsters 
will find it helpful to have specific problems--aTid--their 
cause identified. Obvious ly ,. it is nbt'eiT^ugh to know 
that there is a problem - the key to succe'ss is to seek 
and to apply practical solutions to the problem* Regular 
classes, sequencing, special education classes and other 
curriculum division p3-ograms have thus far been limited 
•in their effectiveness. " 

The objectives of the Corps members, iji working 
with, deprived ch.ildren in the South Texas area, were 
both academic and cultural. 

At the academic level. Corps members hoped to 
help the students: (1) to develop the ability -to com-- 
municate in English and to express their own ideas in 
natural speech pattjerns, as well as acquiring pro- 
ficiency in language for everyday conversation, C2I to 
develop skills and understanding in content areas of 
study and to acquire language skills applicable to all 
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areas^of study, and, C3I to develop the ability to work 
siicceskf ully In a typical classroom with a peer group. 

Major Gultural-^objectives were: (1) to release 
greater powers self-expression which would lead to 
a new sd'nse of accomplishment and contribute to the 
learning process, (2) to foster insight into the cultural 
patterns and s.ocial values of the United States and to 
develop appreciation of the Mexican calture and of tho 
heritage of, the Mexican-American people in order that 
children from both cultures., could, develop the dpsire to 
become happy , useful , contributing members of society , 
and, (3) to develop, in such disadvant-aged children, con-- 
fidence, self-respect, self-actualization, and a higher 
level of aspiration and achievement. 

The methods and materials suggested and discussed 
here were found to. be effective tools in finding solu- 
tions' to tfTe problems of some of the boys and girls with 
whom the ^Teacher Corps members worked . 

APPROACH AND TECHNrpUES 

A completely individual is tic approach to the sit- 
uation was emphasized: -small groups were utilized; ^cl-bse 
interaction and complete acceptance of the children were 



considered vital. Pragmatic application of any educa- 
tional techniques found to be successful was stressed 
and emphasis was placed on the innovation approach to 
problems in teaching these disadvantaged children .' The 
Corps members attempted to develop good rapport with 
th«^tudents and to assume the role of a friend and 
helper who stimulates curiosity and enth^usiasm on a non- 
authoritarian basis. Special effort was also made to 
involve tjie parents of the children as much as possible. 

A search was made for techniques which would help 
the children to become more aware of themselves by im- 
proving their self-image an.d by increasing their under- 
standing of their relationship to the world around them, 
as -well as by helping them to ga^in self-confidence through 
the development of their ability to better meet existing 
situations. Basic skills necessary for success in school 
-'were also emphasized, particularly the skill of clear; 
analytical thinking. 

The children were motivated by structuring class 
situations which would involve real interactions and pro- 
cesses, thus bringing meaningful situations into the class- 
room. Easy, initial success was insured while enough chal- 
lenge was presented to create and maintain their interest. 
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Varied and meaaingfal approaches to learning will 
bfe made more effective with special equipment - it is 
essentia^ that books and materials be available which 
are es^pecially designed to meet the ^needs" b"f thesr chil- 
dren. This may mean that such materials must be created 
or written by an imaginative and insightful teacher. 

Student placement is also an extremely important 
factor in the effectiveness of the program; many and 
varied techniques should be used to group children into 
the most compatible and workable units for instruction. 
Too often, children are placed in special education 
classes who really belong in some other program. Un- 
fortunate examples- of this are the mentall" retarded, 
the emotionally distuibed, and, in .some cases, disci- 
pline problems. This is an extremely difficult problem, 
however, because 'students do vary so drastrically in 
ability, fluency in English, and in academic achieve- 
ment. 

There is a great need, particularly in the South 
Texas area, for teachers who understand? who are em- 
pathetic to the culture ol the MexicahsrAmerican , as • 
well as to the Anglo culture , a^id, who are cognizant of 
the social backgrounds of their students. 
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The following description is an i llu-.tration of 
the approach and fundamental techifiques used tc> develop 
an effective communication level with. the children. 

The atmosphere of the classroom was chajiged-to 
make it clearly distinguishable from the rest of . the 

4 

school. All student desks were replaced with round 
tables and chairs; the rest of the room was .left empty 
so that the students would not have a feeling of physi- 
cal restriction or distraction. To encourage group 
activity, which is so important for these children, 
games and puzzels were always made available and nearly 
all of the children's drawings were display,ed on the ' 
walls. 

In addition to the most pleasant physical at- 
\mosphere that could be constructed, a solid rapport was 
a^veloped wi^th. the children. When the children entered 
th^^room, much of the pressure they had' previously felt 
in the usual schoo-l situation was lessened. They were 
given ^^me oriented activities'^ based on self-expression, 
such as \xawing, , painting or working with modeling clay. 
The need^ 6,f the children were carefully noted through 
consistent oii^seryation and priority was given to acti- 
vities adapted\to meet their immediate feelings and needs 
\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 
\ 
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• At first, many of the activities we re-ijon- verbal 
•because of the language differences, gis aos t. of th^ 
children were Mexican-American children with second Ian 
guage' problems increasing the educational and social 
difficulties already impeding^ their intellectual and 
embtional growth. Usually, the child was already so 
aware of the language .differences that when ^i" situation 
presupposed or forced a use. of English that the child 
did not -feel adequate in he would withdraw ox even com- 
pletely sublimate. Either reaction was an extreme 
barrier to communication in the child's learning ex- 
perience. 

For similar reasons, the children wer.e not -pre- 
sented with any work or activity that they could net 
accomplish success fully, and meaningfully, without frus- 
tration. This' consideration, though obvious ly , funda- 
mental, was very beneficial and. even essential. 

The experience background of the child, however 
great or however limited, was utilized, where ever 
possible, to facilitate the child's' learning. This 
helped the child to adjust more rapidly to the new 
learning environment. Too often, these children's ed- 
.ucational exposure has' been shrouded in an unfamiliar 
language and culture and the attempt to cope with it- 



has resulted onlY in frustratloa 'dnd/ Ifl. a9me' instances , 

♦ • ♦ 

•has even caused the. child's mental *witfh4raval from thf 
difficult or frustrating situatiort. To cdmbat this tend- 
ency ' toward' frustration and withdrawal, every effort was 
made to- involve each studefit," each day / iiv' phe learning 
process . ^ ' , - - 

SELFUMA6E . * ' 

^ . ^ . , ^ - • ^ ; 

There.^^-s little dour^t 'that competition plays a 
vital part in the development of' a child's' self-image 
and theref ore of his self-confidence, for competition 
is- traditionally, emphasized 'a'nd .employed in our countr^ 
and in our schools. It is woven vdntricately throughout^ 
the 'American school syst'em, as well as throughout near- 

• ly all phases /of- our culture. Students compete for 

* ' * %» ♦ 

grades ; athletic teams compe v for championshipa; in- 
'diyiduals. compete for tihe attention of their teacher or 
fellow^ students ; Competition, however, has both nega- 
tive and positive aspect^s. Any teacher has a multitude 
of e"3cample^s of the effect of^ success on those who have 
compete^' and won. - Almost any coc^ch can show you a per- 
son. with a college degree that seemed to* a certain drop- 
out until he came under the influence of athletic 



competition. Many famous men todiy can honestly say 
that if it ha^ not. been for sports t^ey would certainly 
not be where t\xey are. Their success in sports helped 
them gain the confidence and self-respect to do well in 
other areas. ^ 



But, what about the students who are unable to 
compete successfuljv in our sihools? How may they a- . 
•chi3ve a feeling of success? Few youngsters from prfe- 
dominately Spanish speaking environments • in the domi- 
nant English society can accomplish this in the pre- 
sent school system without special, help. Any sflent/ 
un«Hi« to achieve construcjiively and legitimately and* 
be recognized for that achievement, may -channel ' his 
energy^ and frustration into dess*;ructive , illegitimate • 
outlets which, in turn, become problems to teachers 
-and J^ater more direct problems to society, itself. 

The following methods were found to be succes^sful 
in developing more positive self-concepts in disadvaX 
taged children 

SUBJECT: Self-image 

DIVISION: Fifth through. Twelfth Grades ' 

PROBLEM: Student's need to feel successful and to 

build self-confidence 
PROCEDURE- Intramural Programs 



fin intramural program \cas sponsored fo'r the stu- 
\* * ' ^ * 

dents wfa-ich. proved to be an outstanding success in many 

ways. The program consisted of bbth. athletic and ^cho- - 
lastic competition. Students who previously had. found ^< 
little or no inteirest in schgol began/to develop mor 
interest. . ^ ^ ^ - - 

One^ df -th.e most successful eventr was a scho- 
lasti.c_^ctxvxty; an essay contest'for students in the 
seventh, eighth: arid ninth grades'* With a desij:^ to 
help as many^ of the students as possible .tb experience " 
feelings of success and to receive recocynition for their 
efforts and achievements twelve vrinners were cliosen; four 
Winners in each grade levef' ' Content . aA<f sub ject matter^: 
were emphasized" with the realization that if tKe ju'&ges 
w^.e to judge the papers' 'chief ly on gr%imer ,,,- only stu- 
dents who had already achieved success in' t-he- classroom 
would be likely to be motivated to compete"^ or after en- 
^ring the . competition, to compete successfully. The con- 
^est was widely advertized and students were encouraged to 
enter and advised that the essays would be judged on con- 
temn t more than^on grammes:. The results of this activity 
sre that many of the f)reviously less successful students ' 
ere encouraged tq enter the contes t^^jatiid turned in worth- 
hile papers. Stories bf the^ twelve winners were* 
printed in the school paper and they were publically 
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rec'ogryized before th,e student body* The notable differ- 

ence in motivation and, in qualaty .of .achieveiaent by these 

* -. *' ♦ 

students in school work and. in their performance in_-a^rt — ^ 
of their classes supports the pr^m^|«^''"'that success in any 
area t;ends t^^JLmp^roVeajl individual's performance in other 
-a^eas* This instance is« cited to relate a student's per- 
ceived ability tp perform and achieve successfully in his 
own eyes to his- sel'f-conf icence and to his actual ability - 
-JEbr further achievement and success. 

, The Intramural program also provijied opportunities 
for students to achieve success in other areas. Ping Pong, 
basketball, volleyball, softball, and football . tournaments 
were scheduled. Library contests, as well as spelling and 
speech contests were also added to the intramural program. 

^The resulting enthusiasm partially counteracted and 
compensated for the attitude assumed previously by many of 
the students that school was a bore wh'ere no one cared but 
wfiere, by law, they were required to mark time until they 
would be old enough to quit. 

In general, an adult can retain h.is identity in his 
own ethnic and cultural grou^), selecting the familiar from 
the new and unknown^^and adding"' to his learning as needed. 
But great stress 'and anxiety result when a child, still in 
the proce5?s of learning social roles, is forced cto choose 



^tween conflicting sets of values taught by his parents 
on one hand and by the;, schools on the other. 

The. following techniques are suggested for use. 
in improving a student's " self-concept' and, thereby, en- 
abling him to function at a higher level in all areas. 
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SUBJECT: , Self -Image ^ 

DIVISION: Fifth through Eighth Grades^ 

I 
J 

PROBLEM: Student's need for^ individual attention and 

recognition and for pride in himself and his 
family 

PROCEDURE: Initiating "Class Books" 

Each claSsSr may plan and begin a scrapbook or a 
"c^asa book". Sheets of paper eight indues by fourteen 
inches are a ^ood size for this project. This book may 
include the family stories of each child in the class 
and each student should be encouraged to relate experi- 
ences and history about himself and his family to his 
teacher who may then write his story for entry into the 
class booJc in simple but correct English with the stu- 
dent's personal signature at the end* of it. Or, if the 
student prefers, he may write" his own story to he added 
to the book for his class. 

The class book may also include other stories^ 
written by or for or about the class. An amusing example 
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of such a story was a sliort: atory about the swarma of - 
termites some students had once seen coming from behind 
the blackboards in their room* The class had dictated 
the story to the teacher to be written and entered in 
their class book. 

The sborles used in these books are valuable as 
meaningful reading* material for the students whom the 
Stories spotlight or involve and this material has the 
potential, if properly used, for developing a more posi- 
tive self-*image as others read about the students and 
his. family and as all of the students come to know each, 
other better through the stories and histories in the 
class book. Material in class books also presents very 
relevant and meaningful reading matter for most students 
and which will 'hold their interest and concentration for 
'considerable periods of time.- Students usually desire 
to read it often; this gives them practice in reading 
and in word recognition. 

In connc^ction with class books, it may prove fun 
and valuable to take short trips in a car, when and where 
feasible, driving past all d'f the student's homes (keep^ 
ing in mind that- most classes for deprived chlldsfen are 
very small} • This added recognition and attention some— 
times has a tendency to draw out the shyer students and 
to broaden the experiences of the entire class. 
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SUBJECT: Self-Image 

DIVTSION: Fifth, thxougli Eighth Grades 

PROBLEM: Students lack of personal possessions and 

belongings at home or in school 
PROCSDDRE; Personal Folders ' ' ^ 

Each student may be encouraged to make a personal 
folder in %fhich to keep all of his papers - worksheets^ 
pictures^ puzzles, stories, and any other school vork he 
desires to keep. The students can have a lot of fun de-- 
ccrating their folders in whatever way they may choose* 
Recognition for' especially creative decorating might be 
given to encourage class participation in the project and 
to emphasize the importance of the studeht's personal fold- 
ers. All the folders might be hung on the bulletin board 
for a week before the class plans to begin using them. 



SUBJECT ; Self-Image 

DIVISION: Fifth through Eighth Grades 

PROBLEM: Lack of relevant material which the students 
can relate to; need for more means of self- 
expression and an inadequate awareness of 
daily happenings 

PROCEDURE: Diaries 

Diaries may serve several functions, the main func- 

tion should be to provide a means of self-expression and to 

help the students to develop more awareness of themselves 
and of their surroundings. - • 
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Each student may be. encouraged to make a diary in 
which a brief daily entry is made. This may be made on 
loos^ leaf sheets of paper if desired and entries should 
not be corrected for errors. 

Diaries also provide a form of communication be-- 
tvreen the student and the. teacher and may help the teacher 
to develop more ins5.ght into the student's life and .into 
his behavior and attitudes. Still a further function of 

th(» diaries is the daily practice provided by each entry / 

/ 

in spelling and in reading every day words and phrases. / 
As students read back over their diaries, the progress / 

they have made is evident to themselves as well as to the 

/ 

/ - 

/ 

teacher; There are usually fewer words mispelled, better 
and more vivid grammatical expression and heater papers. 



SUBJECT: Self --Image 

DXVXSXON:^ Fifth through Eighth Grades 

PROBLEM: P.oor seif-image, inability to visualize them- 
selves positively o 
PROCEDURE: Pictures 

Many snapshots and pictures may be taken of the 

students in class, in the halls, at programs, outside, 

at play and in any other desired situatioii_._ Mos-t— of ~~ 
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tkeae may ie black, and white pictures, however if desired, 
slides, colored pictures and even moving pictures may be 
taken • 

A permanent "picture" section of* -the, bulletin bodrd 
should be assigned with recent pictures always -posted . This 
project kaa been very successful and the picture section of 
the bulletin board has emph<isized the student's importance 
to himself and others' and has been a focal point of his— • 
class mates, students from other classes and of teache-rs, 
as well. 



SO CIAL STUDIES 

The importance of social atJudies can hardly'be over 
estimat'ed for it is in this area that students develop those 
attitudes and values which constitute the basis of good citi^ 
ze'nship and often of self-identification. Even at the first 
grade level, as children study the' home and the school, they 
become aware of democratic values, patriotism and a sense of 
loyalty to family, school' and community* — - 

Basically, the same ideas given under first grade sub 
ject matter should be employed in the succeeding grades but 
at a more mature level. If language development becomb.s an 
integral part of the school program, the other problems" will 
decrease to some extent. 

o 

I 
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The approach, to social studies, as with all areas 
of instrtiction, should b.e tailored to \the existing problems 
and needs of the chlTldren. Maay times Utu'^ents view social ■ 
studies as anything tha°t -requires the memorization ' of names , 
dates, Capitols, and other- assorted pieces and bits of in-^^ 
formation; thejfe doesn't appear to. be a* central ^heme which 
makes social ' s tudies really relevant to ^he student and his 
life, and interests. 

The following approach in teaching Social Studies 
was found to be very effective by the Corps members in the " 
South Texas area. " 

SUBJECT-- Social Studies 

DIVISION: " Sixth tlirough Twelvth Grades . ' * 

PROBLEM: S tudent ' s^ inability to relate Spcial Studies 

to sLlf and community — ^ — - 
PROCEDURE: Concept Teaching 

Social Studies should be the motivating force th^at 
makes the students what they are: their langukge/ their 
physical features, ^their culture. An attempt to reach a 
common objective and goal should be made. Everything 
studied and taught should haye^ ^ome definite rel\ationahip 
to the student today>^ Who, what, why, when and ^l^here as 
it ijSL related to the present and to the student s^^hould al- 
so he directly related to the presented material. \ Specif ics 
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should not become th.e goal of the classj but rather the con- 
cept of vfhat is being.. taught should become the one most im- 
pc^rtant factor. ^ , • » 

For example: more than two months were devoted to 
the study of.South Texas: "map reading, climate, industry, 
trade, occupations, culture, and the most important subject 
•in any social science class the students themselves 

and how they are" a part of the whole scheme. 

Hurricane Beula Itfas probably one of the most timely 
of, all disasters; map reading instruction had bogged down 
in longitude and latitude and their significance to these 
students living in. an isolated community seemed completely 
non-existent. Hurricane tracking was the answer. The re- 
sult was devitalization and enthusiasm. The concept and 
use of why .the world is split into thousanp of longitudinal 
and latitudinal lines was strongly impressed upon the minds 
Of these students and they could understand its relevance 
.'•to themselves and the community. 

--^a the class began its study of Europe/ again it 
became evident that "Iconcept" was the key: - America as a 
result of Europe. ^ 

Another ma jor ' oh j ective in any social studies class 
should- be the concept and practice of tolerance. Different 
customs ^cultures, languagesi, religion and other basic value 
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patterns must b.e recognizee! as paramount factors in- 
fluencing the student's lives. Men, being individual, 

are each different; this difference can and does make 

. — 
life more interesting > how:ever,- it can also cause oro- 

blems understanding. For .this reason, social stu- 
dies programs, particularly those w^here there are marked 
ethjiic groups vrith_aif f erences from the majority group, 
should entail, teaching the concept of toleration and 
understanding, 

/ Not only in social studies but in all classes 
an atmosphere conducive to discussion and freedom of 
thought must be fostered wherever passible. ' A teacher 

:__s_hould deal with any question as though the answer was 
the most important crisis at the moment - it may be 
to the asker. Questions act as stimulants and a teacher 
who is aware of this will allow stimulation and thought 

^which, in turn, facilitates learning for the student^. 
No (question should be considered insignificant; if it 
is handled as though it was, the source of the question 
also becomes insignificant and students may become dis- 
couraged, lose interest and/or self -cojif idence . Social 
studies should be allowed to become more than just books 

-with names and dates to be memorised. Social studies 
must be related to the present in a meaningful way and 
» 
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the subject matter justified or explalned^because of and 
in relationship to the past. 

Current events discussions ^^re also \?f prime im- 

^portance. Once a week the class may be opened up • for 

\ 

comments, questions , or di cussions and debates\on any 
subject of Interest to th.e students. The teacher's role 
'should be one ot moderator and, c^arifier. The topi^cs may 
fange from Viet Nam to how a cartoon is made. Here again, 
the concept of the student, that of being an actual ^art 
of present history as it is happening, is applicable a\^d' 
should be utilized. The student's mind will never ques\ 
tion or seek answers unless he is given the opportunity ^ 
to formulate and ask questions ancl to seek and find the 
answers « 

Television programs dealing with curre'nt topics 
or areas of interest provide excellent motivational 
and educational medium for learning experiences and for 
animated class diiscussions • An example of this experi- 
enced by one teacher was a recent National Geographic 
documentary dealing with the^ Amazon River which sparked 
three days of questions and discussion after the program^ 
time, date and channel had been mentioned; the entire 
geography class had seen it. 

Civics as the study of " individuals trying to 

live simultaneously as individuals and as members of 




society gave rise to the question. ^ "Who . leads whom?* 
The meanijig and significance of man and his soci^il* organ-- 
ization, including his home, City, country, state /and 
federal Committments^ and obligations, was accepted as the 
key and one Ci^^ics class spent many hours trying to re- 
solve this question of the individual's rights and the 
peojple and laws around him called society, civil and 
criminal law culminated in a two week mock trial that was 
most .effective 'in. helping the students to analyze., iaws 
.and .th.e reasons for and necessity uf ha\'ing laws.- Many 
students bec^ime acquainted .with - the law, in a completely 
different way than they had ever been aware of it before. 

Questions dealing with populatioji, immigration, 
and th.e resulting problems of prejudice,, ghettos and riots 
stimulated ' debate teams and planted seeds' of unders tairtiing 
based on other than emotial principles alone. 
' ^ ' His^tory may become a fascinating and educational 
search into the individual pf today. People and things 
are not the way they are " just because" ; there are rea-* 
sons for every tbing one knows, senses, or won'ders about. 
Sucb an appro acb^ to his tory will provide greater meaning 
and interest. Why are som'^e stuQents Catholic and others 
Protestant? Wben you write a letter, what debt do* you 
owe th.e Egyptians, Phoenicians , Greeks , Roifdans , or others? 



What: i& Nationalism?. Why has it been the key to ^the 
dilenutta of man for ceiituries? Are there any aimi}.ar- - 
itiea between .the war in Viet Nam Und all the wars in 
hiatory? Has man learned anything ^rom past experience? * 
These thou^ght provoking questions and concepts help stu^ 
dents to relate the present and the- past ih a more mean-- 

ingful way. ^ 

\ 

un activity appropriate for either geography or 
history is map making. Large maps of areas, under study 
may* be -construe ted with little effort and few supplies. • ^ 
First, an outline map maybe drawn- on. a transparency, " 
then projected onto newsprint where the class ^y trace 
the borders* Paint, brushes and other necessary supplies 
provide iun^. crMte interest and s timulate knowledge . 
This activity nlay provide the means also of supplying 
maps in the a^>sence or unavailability of prepared, maps-. 

Films also p?:ovide. an excellent means of moti- 
vating discus,sions in social studies' classes wherever 
available and may also provide the visual and concrete 
elements of a concept; for a student unable to grasp it'' 
through other means, and facilitates concept understand- 
ing for all students. ''\' . 
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The vast majority of students ssein to experlenfce 

their greatest difficulty ia reading because of an inade-/ 

. ■ ' ■ .( 
quate Instant vocabulary, poor oral and silent reading 

techniques, poor comprehension and a Tack o* phonic skills 
With, these .'difficulties in mind, the main ob^ec- • 
tives of th:e reading program were to help children func--' 
-^.tioning below their grade level to develop a better xmag§ ' 
of thetaselves by creating the kind of reading program in 
which they' could function .more effectively and to raoi:i-- 
vate the students td learii. 

rt is suggested by many educators that before a 
.student is^ able to begin, formal instruction in reading, • 
he taurst have an adequate number rf instant words at his 
command. -These worjasvconsls t of thos€L used by students 
mcfst often and thc-i,e* which, h^e sees 'in nearly ' every thing ' 
he reads. For the prijiary^ grades , it is suggested that 
^tlyree hundred instant wojrds ^are necessary for -reading. 
ins|u:uction and by, the time' a ^child completes' grade four, 
he should have at legist six/hiindred instant words at his 
command . * . * * . ' ' ' ' 

Ho^t of the students with wh:« ch the teacher Coros 
worked apbke Spanish almcSsf entirely in their homes l-hia 



-gave th.e students very little ojiportunity to practice 
wIvat^th,ejA learned each aay.and an extremely^large portion 
- af~~tKe achool. children h.ad reading difficulties. Even in 
a clas5»roQ,m situation vith students having similar pro- 
bXema it is difficult to develop a progr^am which will 
help all of the r.tu<leni:s in a class for each of these 
students -have specific individual needs and will respond 
more readily to an : lidxvidualised approach. Deprived . 
children, particularly, are-less^ able to adapt to stanji- 
ardized. group, approac-ies in teaching becaus'^e iof their 
limited learning experieivces . _~ 

Phonics and word attack skills are usually more 
effect:ive if int^gratei with writing and other methods 
when being taught.^ 'A teacher could not expect to meet 
'the diverse need« of disadvantaged childre^n with one 
singl3 approach. One unique approach which proved to 
be effective was small group tutoring. With this in- 
foj^al discussion much can be accoxnplished. Working 
with ar^ individual or~ a small grcug is much different 
.fro|a working with students in a usual classroom situa- 
tion. Xt i& impos^aible for individual members of a 
class of thirty to 'have the opportunity "^to participate 
in many discussions*. The' more advanced students usually 

do the talking and the other ^students are often^left out. 

~ " ' ** 

* •* » 

, »» • 

ft 
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However, In small groups each student may be diTawn out 

. / 

to his full potential. * / 

Skillful use of listening and speakjiig .abilities 

are basic in learning |bo rea^d. When a ^teacher works with 

an individual student /or with a small group there is much 

more opportunity for . Meaningful interaction between the 

teacher and^ eadh student attd between the/students them- 

^ / . / 

selves. An instructpr may find that students such as 

/• ' ' * / 

these who have* experienced repeated failures in the usual 

classroom situatioi^? usually have negative feelings toward 

school and the cladsrooms because of their inability to 



/ 



5 ; 

perform well and their lack of success in the past 



Lecturing is usually ineffective. If a child has 
a limi,ted hackgrour^'d of experience, which is nearly al- 

ways the case with deprived students, he may have trouble 

\ ■ 
communicating and .a teacher will accomplish more in less 

\ 

txjne by dlscus.siig things directly yith the child and by 
ahowmg hua new things^ listening to him, letting him 
listen to new sounds anV expanding* his wareness of the 
world around him before \actual formal instruction is begun. 



Wider experience means he^tter reading readiness. 

Talking directly \:o the student about things in 
which he is\ interested wilV not improve his speech and 

vocabulary as much as it may pro.vide him with evidence 

\ . 

cf his individual worth f or \perhaps the first time and 
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make h ^aore teaclfiable. PersLonal concern for the student 
is often a teacher's greatest asset; teachers working with 
educationally deprived children need to make each student 
realize that he is sincerely interested in him as an in- 
dividual* As stated previously, improving each child's 
J 

self-concept and thus their self--conf idence is often the 
key to the problem. Many of the student's attitudes to-- 
ward ^themselves are very negative because of their ina- 
bility to compete with others scholas tically and socially • 
There is much* less resistence to learning when the stu- 
dent's self-image is good and his ability to function 
satlsf c.ctorially under all conditions and circumstances 
is increased. Th'is may be done indirectly in numerous 
ways through positive reinforcement. Relating incidents 
of how people's attitudes toward themselves have affected 
their performance is often effective in helping a student 
to relate to a successful person with whom he can identify. 
Finding a child's interest is -^ne^^way of showing concern 
foi him and to facilitate learning for the student, les- 
son^. s Duld be geared to the children's interests as 
much as possible. 

Hhen selecting materials to be used in lesson 
presentation, keep in mind that beginning material should 
Be at a level w^ell within the reach of the student's a^ 

bility^ to comprehend and to perform successfully on 

f 
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initial efforts. Because most of these students have 
had very little success in school they need the reas- 
surance of rewarding experiences to restore th^eir self- 
confidence* This atmosphere of success will not only 
build the stuient«s confidence but will also help es- 
tablish a good working relationship between the teacher 
and the student. 

If students are attending regular school classes, 
as well as special classes, -different material and read- 
ers should be used than the ones which they are using 
in their regular classes. if «ie teacher can ask a few 
well directed questions and be a good listener the stu- 
dents will }be able to think for* themselves more quickly. 
Questions 4sk for comprehension , after silent reading are 
more effectiv^ than questions asked on something the 
student has p4ist read orally. When asking a student 
questions^," he should not be allowed to flounder on an 
answer^for more than a" moments; tactfully help him 

to arrive at the correct akswer and indicate immediately 
whether his answers are ri^t or wrong. Let him know 
that you are pleased when he answers correctly, however, 

when. a student answers incorrectly do not show disap- 

! 

proval to- the extent that he becomes discouraged. If 
the teachex must supply an answer, he shfould be sure 

/ 

the student\ understands the, answer and the means of 
airivlng\at that answer. 



! 
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The teacher should attempt to aak questions, and 
jaake comments that will increase the student's av»areness 
o£ the world and of his environment and whiq||i will en- 
hance his powers of observation and encourage him to 
compare new objects with familiar objects and new ways 
of saying, things with o?d ways of saying them. The stu- 
dent should be encouraged to notice and express ways in 
which things are alike 'and ways in which they are dif- 
ferent. . . 

*Many of the students in the South T^xas schools 
have accents; some- accents are so pronounced that the 
students are difficult to understand. Lacking skill in 
pronunciation seems to hamper the student'^ ability to 

recognize words also. There are rhymes, poems and games 

c 

which can be used to teach pupils who have various kinds 
of speech irregularities but it is wise to remember that 
the .patterns of speech used in everyday, speech habits 
are learned from an individual's environment and are 
acquired f^om infancy throughput life; change comes only 
from constant practice with the new patterns. Youngsters 
may also be very sensitive about their habits of* speech 
and may interpret attempts to change their speech habits 
and patterns as criticism of thems^.^lves', as ihdividuals, 

0 

or of their parents. 
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There are teachers i,L every school who have made 
the mistake of labeling some students as virtually uned- 
ucable. Most deprived students have found themselves in ^ 
circumstances where they have repeatedly been judged ac- 
cording to stereotypes of character, ability and intelli- 
gence and then labeled or categorized. It takes much 
' patience^ consistent effort and a great deal of time. be- 
fore some of these children begin to respond in a class- 
room situation; teacher? must conscientiously avoid mak- 
ing such judgements arid guard against expecting less of 
these students than they are actually capable of. 

EXPERIMENTAL READING PROGRAM 

SUBJECT: Reading " 

DtVLStOn: Junior High School 

PROBLEM: Lack of an effective reading program 

PROCEDURE: Effective group placement 

To enable the students in the class to -> receive 

the maximum amount of individual attention, an- experi- 

I 

mental reading program was implemented in a seventh grade 
low achievement reading class. 

Although lumped together as a low ability class, 
the students varied considerably in their reading abil- 
ities. While most of the students read with varying 
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degrees of competence, there were also five non-readers. 
It was impossible to meet all of the studen*:'s need'g un- 
der these existing conditions. The majority of the st\i- 
dents also lacked confidence; all of them lacked basic 
reading skills and all of them were above the average 
age .for the grade level. ^ , ' — " 

Before the program could be effectively* imple- 
mented, these differences had to be considered and re- 
solved. The class of twenty-five students, was divided 
into groups of five students csach. This division was 
necessary for several reasons . First, the wide range 
of abilities among the studen:s indicated that while 
some of the youngsters would* need individual attention 
each day. other students would not need as much daily 
individualized attention with their actuai school work. 
Secondly, while offerijig a wider range of diversified 
material.3 to the students, the smalT groups would alsb^ 
allow closer contact enabling "the pupils and the teacher 
to maintain greater rapport. Closer work with s^tudents 
would also enable teachers to meet the needs of the 
students in other than acadei ic areas . Finally , this 
grouping method would afford the students 'a change^ from 
the ordinary junior high school classroom routine. 

Two major criteria were considered in grouping 
the students, the extent of their reading ability and 
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the amount of individual attention they vrolild require. 
The five non-readers, an obvious division, were placed'^ 
in one group. There were also five students who were 
more advanced in reading abilities than the rest of the 
students in the class, therefore, rhey were placed in a 
group together. With the aid of a^sociogram the re- 
maining fifteen youngsters were divided into three gtoups 

^of five students each. These students were groupe'd ac-- 
cording jto their academic and social compatibility with 
other students ^with whom they would>.be working; this cqja- 
patibility being determined primarily with the use of the 
sociogram. After a student had been placed in a particu- 

'lax group, a final check ,vas made to insure that his par- 
ticular acaderlc and social '.needs would be best met in 
that group. , - ^ 

Whenever poseible, two teachers worked together; 

each day thr^ef of the five groups would receive combined 

»' 

instruction from one of the two teachers. 

A fourth group of five would work independently 
once a week, th.e groups ar.ternatiag so that each group 
vory>'d independently once a week. The students in the 
independent group would wo^x:k together on their assign- 
ments without an instructor, however,- no more tkan on'e 
of the four -groups would work independently in a* day. 
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The group of non-readers were never combined with 
any of the other groups, but worked together within their 

own group each day. This group bega^n work in the Sulli- 

— « * 

van Reading Readiness Program and anr instructor always 
wcfrked with them. 

\ 0 

Much emphas is was placed on 'individual attention , 

a ■ 

two instructors worked together on this ^program' to insure 
more individual attention per student than' would be af- 
forded in the typical c*lassroom setup. Howev'er,v this * 
progtam has been succes sfully adapted in closes in which 

, there was only one instructor. Where two teachers are 
available, they may find it more effective to alternate 
tasks, j^r^e- teacher working with the "iToh- reader ' s group 
one day while the other tfeacher works with the section 
consisting of the three combined groups and the next day 

^Iternatitig . 

This progr^Sm proved noteworthy in several respects 
The intensive and consistent instruction on an individual 
basis made it possible for the non-readers to advance at 
a fairly rapid rate while the reading ability of the stu- 
dents in the other groups als"o showed marked improvement . 

e 

in a short period_of time. Perhaps more important, when 
working with deprived children, this program allowed the 
teachers to wo^k much closer with the in<3ivi(f-ual students 



, ^nd the pupil-^teacher^^'rappor t that developed was excel-- 
lent, malcing possible more opportunity for social, as 
well as academic progress. 



SUBJECT: • Reading: Bilingual Approach 
DIVISION: Elementary Level 

PROBLEM:, Inahil^ity of students to comprehend or to 

express themselves adequately enough for 
succes sins chool 
^ PROCEDURE: ^ Teaching English as a second language 

Thd general supposition made in language programs, 
until recently, has been that once a student learned Eng- 
lish, the educational program for him should be tjie same 
as for the native English speaker regardless of social 
class or culture. 

There has, also been a lack of recognition of the 
degrees of bilingualiam in our educational systems and 
consequently* there had beexi no deivelopraent of programs, 
diagnostic measure, or instructional meiterials f/or stu- 
dents at different levels of English mastery until quite 
recently. Since the mastery of English is on a contin- 
uum, soiae pupils come to school with aittle or no know- 
, ledge of English, others come with some knowledge of 
English, still others come to school t ith considerable 
facility^ in the use of English.. .Well planned and 
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Articulated programs are badly needed. Present programs 
generally do not provide for' these variations and, quite 
often, well-conceived progjrams deteriorate into routine 
pattern practice vrith no objective other than repetition. 

THe problem actually is riot whether Spanish should 
be used in educating the Mexican-American but rather how 
it can best provide for better communication and under- 
standing of English. Teachers in the regular classroom 
are generally unable to communicate sufficiently with the 
majority of these children to teach them. These students 
usually have litjtle or no knowledge of English and are un- 
able to* understand the teacher's instructions or express 

^themselves adequately in class. Many of them are not 
teady for textbook learning and their attention span 

•is often very short. ^ 

Emphasis should be placed on oral communication 

and both' Spanish and English utilized in building the 

student • s vocabulary . If students are allowed to ex-' 

press themselves in Spanish and discuss home experiences 

^' to talk about things which 'are familxor to them it 

wrxl hel^ them to develop wliat they already knov;^ by using 

Spanish as a language .of instruction; English may then 

be introduced gradually as a second lang.uage^^ 

In teaching bilingual children, the basic structure' 

of the language should b*'e stressed tju^otxglv' repetition of ^ 



all kindsl dialogues, games, fingerplays, ' action' songs' 

and other activities help the practice of language pat- 

I 

terns to convey meaning, interest and' .enjoyment . 

• Whenever possible, listenings, doing and speaking 
should be combined to make a ^total learning experience for 
the students and to utilize the natural need of children 
fv-r active participation. Children will laarn to speak a 
second language more quickly when there is a need for it 
and when the second language is presented in an -enjoyable 
si,tuation in tune with' their interests* j Dramatization of 
both real and vicarious* situations present opportunities 
to enlarge the pupil's knowledge of the English speaking 
environment and most children thoroughly enjoy' activities 
in which they may pretend or dramatize. Again, the en- 
thusiasm and aftitude of the teach^r^in motivating stu- 
Ident interest and in .maki'ng learning a worthwhile and ^ 
happy experience for these students cannot be over es- 
timated. - ' 

Background activities should be provided twhich 
wili enhance the s tudentj' s'^learning— experiences and pre- 
pare him for succe,^^ rh s chool . Taking students for . ' 
w.a.lJcs'^'^d'utside of the scljool bui-lding and naming things / 
in both Spanish and Eng3,ishy^s of te)\ he Ipf ul . Every^da^ '^^ 
objects and bas ic^ concepts are most uf f ct Iva **f'or de- 
veloping the child's vocabulary in both :.r./;cTua^fes . 



. - ■ . ■ / 

I Providing concrete objects which-^ the stude^it can 
feel, handle, see' and name w^ll' help" to emphasized/oral • 
communication and student Involvepien t and wifl enable 
the" Student to relate the cohcretg objects to the written 

and spoken word. 

• "p> ■ , * ' . ^ 

An e*xaiDaple one teacheij, used was a kite - ma- 

' f . \ 

terials were brought to class, student and teachers built 

/ 

a simple kite and flew it. The students were also .al- 
lowed to paijit the kite.' 

. Lists of instant words may be written on a pro- 
gress chart and the children encouraged to check them- 
selves on'* the number of ins tant. words at their comifiand. 

A controlled reader consisting of 35 mlh film- 
script, projector and graded fijtrls of stories and pic- 
tures was used rather extensively, particularly for 
corrective rea-ding, aid found very effective. Stories 
were selected for easy reading to develop confidence. 
Before actuall^j^^eading the 's'tory, however, the vocabu- 
lary was presented and the story was followed by a com- 
prehension check-up • 

As these students need^ to have 6ral expression 
• / * ' 

e^mphasized in their learning situations they^ should be 

encouraged t.o brin^ some ar1;icle to school at l^aat 

once a week and tell about it, or to demonstrate some- 

" / . ' ' 

thing, this may be part of show and tell exercises or 



• \ 

It may be handled a li'ttie differently at another <)eri6d 

of time during tlj^ day^ Many of these demonstrations 

may be effectively *taped to be played -back to the chil- 

;dren. . This will help^s tudents to learn to speak louder 

and enunciate more clearly and it will lesseh feelings ' 

of f,ear and, self-conS'Ciousn'BSs . 

* - • • 

r 

Stories told in class become «iore meaningful to hi- 

lingual students when the story 'is^ told f^irst in English 

and then translated and told""- in^ Spanish , increasing their 
♦ i . , 

. • . • . V * 

ability to relate word .meanings and to understand concepts 

Cutting pictures from' catalogs , magazine^ and comics 
and labeling the items in Spanish and. in English proveci 
effective in motivating s.tudents to learn and in retain- 
ing their intejrest for longer peridds of time. " ^ • 

Two basic kinds of words should be^ taught in 'these 
classes for the the gr>e;atest effectiveness* Content 
words - words or nouns that ha>>e concrete meanings arid* 
can he seen or felt and Dete^mi ngrs words siirh as the 
and are . • \ , ' 

Cou'tent words are best taugh-t ^by use. of thfe.real ob- 
jects which thay represent or by pictures* . Determiners 
can only be taught in grammatical f r^es Senteneei?. 
should be used along with flash cards to avoid teaching 
words in isolation. The student may find it he^lful i*f 
the teacher will sit on a level wich him so that he can * 
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-^easily see the mouth movements • Talk "sJLowly but natur- 

ally saying the |?ord -*nd showing the picture or objec^t- 

. * ^ I- . 

it represents at the same time\ The teacher may give the 
object to the stulent so that it. will be in his possession 

at th<B time he learns the word or Sj^ntence signifying the 

> / . 

object* 



SUBJECT; Reading: Word- Recogni tion 

DIVISIOH: Elementary and Junxor High Schools 
PROBLEM: Inability to recognize various t^ords 

PROCEDURE; Wor|d discriminatipn -exercises 

/ - - . ' 

In -some "^cases a student does not ^read well par- 
tially because he does not look ^':iosely at a v^d as he < 
riaads. Two exercises are suggested to improve the .stu- 
dent's' observation- of r^eading material* .First, after 

learning .varioti"S^ words £^rom the basic word lipts, a sen-' 

/ * « 

tence is read using only words the student is familiar 
^Lth* Theri using fins^h cards t'Be'^s Evident finds the cor- 
Tect words which' will make th^ sentence he has* just ^ad 
-read to him* " / , 

'There are availa&le a list of approximately 
thirty word groups of three words each for the next 
exercise avigge«ted. Buck group contair^ words which / 
look similar to each other. Tha teacher calls out on« 
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jof the three words and the student mast^then discriminate 
between the words and select the word called out by the 
teacher. 

f. . > * 

Example: The teacher calls the woi^d "freezeV. 

/The student must then select the correct word from the 
following: Phrase, Freeze, 03*Froze. 



SUBJECT: Reading^ 

DIVISION: Fifth through Twelfth Grades - 

PROBLEM: To develop the habits of oricinal thought, 

creative writing, and greater comprehension^ 
PROCEDURE: ^-^^^ Tcllii.g 

Students rarely use thei r imagiaations in ordin-^ 
ary school work, therefor^, they 4o not develop the abil- 
ity for oxigxnal thought and creative writing which-aTso 
limits thei*- depth of comprehension. 

Different sent^-^nj^^s may be written on blank sheets 
of paper by the teacher or by various students. The sheets 
of paper are then pas «c! from one student to. another and 
each Jtudert adds to th^ thoug^kt or ideas expressed in the 
begir^fhing sentence bv adding at least one more sentence or 
more S f he desires, it is good to have the student who wa^ 
resplSnsibie for thxnk^^g of a good beginning sentence to 
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also be responaihle for a good ending to the story wlien 
it has been around, to all of the students an<^ then he 
may read it to the class. The teacher may circulate as 
many different sentences at one time as she likes, each 
beginning with a di^^erent ' person . 

Another method, although more structured than 
the one previously discussed, is tt) read the beginning 
of a story to the class and have them complete the story 
by writing their own ending a^d reading it to the class. 

Another means of stimulating student's imagina- 
tions is to show the class a picture, preferably one 
with few contentual . clues , such as a girl looking out of 
a window^* The class must then write what they feel the 
girl is thinking about, d'oing, why she is standing there 
or what she is looking at. 



SUBJECT: Reading . * 

DiyiSlbN: Elementary .Grades ' ^ 

J 

PROBLEM: To make oral reading more interesting and 

fun to the students 
PROCEDURE: "TV" Reading : 

A rectangular hole may be cut in one side of a 
large cardboard box. Students may then paint it and 



channel indicators and adjustment knobs may be drawn to 
give the effect of a TV set. Word strips may then be 
drawn through the screen section; pictures may or may not 
be used as desired. Students enjoy reading on TV. 



SUBJECT: Reading 
DIVISION: Elementary Grades 

PROBLEM: Reading material other th.an the basal reader 

PROCEDURE: Library Books 

. Many public .libr^a^^es will allow a teacher to 
check out thirty books at one time for classroom use. 
These may be made available to the students. In most 
cases the variety of stories and pictures motivated the 
students and compensated for new w6rds introduced. 

Old magazines and comics also provided much ma- 
terial which was meaningful and useful for these students. 



SUBJECT 



DIVISION: Elementa^-y Gra^s 




PROBLEM; Lilfii ted backg round experience 

PROCTEDURE: Vij;its to the public libraries and the ^ 

^ " - Navy Base , • * - 

On sevejjal occasion^ students in the reading classes 

were takeo to the public: libraries to acquaint them with the 



facilities there and once they were tak^n to the navy 
base. After obtaining permission from School author- 
ities and making arrangements with th' authorities at 
the public libraries and the navy base* transportation 
was arranged and a time set for the trip. 

Before each trip, the purpose of the that trip 
was discussed with the students and a review 
to expect and .wh^—to-'^Talfc'iriEor was made." 

While at the public libraries, students v^ere al- 

I 

levied to jet a library card and to check out books i f 
.they wanted to. As a whole, they seemed to enjoy this 
very much. 

The students also reacted favorably to the ♦:rip 
to the navy baj^e^ commenting Af terwards - on things which 
impressed them the most such as being allowed to board 
a jet plar><»; visiting the control tower ai\d observing 
technicians gi/ing instructions to a pilot who was land*- 
ing, observrng weather and radar equipment and having 
free ice cream* 

The students also enjoyed very much contributing 

news of their tr ipo to the school newspaper . These fi^ld 

trips broadened the children's e>rperience baokgroun^i and 

t 

knov/ledge and made them feel mo^e impo^ant to them^elv'e? 

( 

and beforeothers. 
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SUBJECT: Reading 
DIVISION: Elementary Grades 

PROBLEM: Motivational reading material for different 

abili ty levels and Idck of comprehension of 
( material read 
PROCEDURE: SRA Reading Programs 

SRA Reading Programs were used tv;i ce a week - In 
grades one through three, twenty "power builders",, four 
page reading selections that ^elp student3 to develop 
Vocabulary, comprehension and word attac:< skills, were 
^ provided at each reading. Subject matte varier" and in- 

eluded faiitasy, natural science, adventUie ^nd everyday 
ft 

life. The program booklets inclvjde comp> eliens ion checks 

I 

and exercises for de .-loping vo:abulary ^nd skill in 
phone.tics and in structural analysis of wcrds . Ansv^er 
keys are used by students to check theirown responses. 

In gra'-'-^o four through six, twelve • "power builders" 

were provided ^t ea':h reading level . Subjfict matter varied 

f 

here also, including bicgr^phy, social studies, natural 
science, adventure and everyday life. 
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SUBJECT: Reading 

DIV'ISION: • Elamentary^ Grades* 

PROBLEM: To integrate art with reading 

PROCEDURE : Story conceptualization 

After reading a s to'ry , students we re supplied 
with water colors/ tempra paint, paper and brushes and 
asked to draw some thing ,;related to the story. In this 
way many of the students were motivated to listen, more 
closely and to be more observant throughout the story. 
Their conceptualization was greatly enhanced as well as 
their motor coordination. The teacher also benefited 
from this activity by developing insights into the chil 
dren^s weak and strong areas through*'observat ion of 
their paintings and by rioting the extent of their abili 
ties in different are^is, particularly in tbe ^»^ea of 
conceptualization and ^otd and thought linders^anding . 



SUBJECT: Readi nq 

DIV^SXCN: Fifth through Eighth Grades 

PROBLEM: Lack of comprehenaion about past> pr<3',>ent 

and future tenses and confuaion about the** 
order and sequence of days of the v/eck, 
months and dates 

PROCEDURE: Calendar Bulletin Board 
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students with baclcgrounds of limited experience 
sucl^ as most disadvantaged' students seew'to have p^arti- 
cular trouble with complrehend ing the order of the days 
of thfe week and the sequence of. the months. They also 
tend to be con^fused about pa^st^^presen t and future tenses; 
yesterday, today and tomorrow seem to be particularly con- 
fusing. - 

A^calendar ^bulletin board may be used a? a-yery 

off-jctive teaching aid in this area. Below the calendar 

should be the sentences "Yesterday was . . . (Name of 

th'3 day, month, and the date to be filled in to .Jomplete 

I 

the sentence)." "Today is . . . " and VTomprrow will be 



Student's birthdays and.otaer special days 
should also b*. noted on the calendar each month. 

Each day one or two students may be asked to 
change the sentences belovi the calendar so that they 
are correct. The atude^it must change the day of the 
week and the date and the mon whenever necessary . The 
teacher should already have the d^iys , months, and nuir- 
bers printed <io that the children may pick ou t • the cor- 
rect ones and fill ^ho blanks in the sentences, 

if a student is unable to find the correct day 
or other information, the teacher might, ,-ncouraqo li im 
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to fijid th.e ansvrer ainong th-e days .printed at the top of 
each- calendar and then to find the same word among the 
cards. " ^ 

This helps the- studehts to make correct associ- 
ations such, as the fact vhat "yesterday" was the same as 
" today" and. that " today" was " tomorrow" . This activity 
also helps the students t) xearn the correct spelling 
of the ;^ords on the* bulletin board; whenever a student 
jLs^aving difficulty with thc spellmg and requests help, 
he may he referred to the bulletin board to find the ne- 
ceasary information. The calendar and the sentences be- • 
low it may also be used as parts^ of pattern practice drills 
and as reading practice* 

ORAL ENGLISH 

Students may havo littlfe opportunity to speak 
English oatslde of the rlasaroom and s choo igrjound on- 
vironmont; If parents are illiterate in English, they 
may not encourage the use of English in the homo* In 
spite cf "deficiencies in the hoi?u ''bacKground and in 
readiness for school learning, ^he pupils havp positive 
and conatructive values which : m offjzot envi ronrae^ntal 
influences nnd a sympathetic , skillf u.. ond iM teres tod 
teacher will help stuuents to ovorcume theae handicaps. 
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structured linguistic drills based on Lado and. 
Fries may be taped and replayed for students so that . 
they can hear how the^ sound. This taping of the drills 
,also has the effect of producing and maintaining greater 
interest on the part of the Student through his more ex- 
tensive and varied participation in th< exercise. 

The children may tape whatever they desire. 
They may enjoy singing soncfs that have been pepped ur 
on the record player as they were taped. This some- " 
times stimulates the children in the use of oral English 
through music by motivating them to try out their own 
rpck or singing groups and styles. 

i Puppets and f>uppet shows hafvo- also been ex^^l- 
c 

lent teaching aids. They may serve the dual purpose of 
providing opportunity for practice of: oral Engli.sh and 
for role playing which gives the child greater insight 
and ability to identify with the predominate society, 
thus accelerating acculturation processes txnd increasing 
the child's sol f -conf idenc« and ability to function woll. 

The fallowing mothoch? wora found to be effective 
in teaching oral English to deprived children. Many of 
those drills are oriented toward teaching English as a 
second, language . This wa^ necessary because of the high 
petcontaqe of Moxican-American children needing help 
with language difficulties in this area* 
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SUBJECT: Oral Engliah. 
DIVISION: Fifth, thxough. Eighth Grades 
PROBLEM: Inadequate command of oral English 

^ PROCEDURE: Pattern Drills 

. Trouble spots in English may be noted and pattern 
drills -provided for each 'problem area to enable the stu- 
aents to practice natural English sres^ch patterns orally 
and to obtain greater proficiency in-^linguis ti c construe-- 

M. ♦ 

tion» Various types of drills may be osed for difficult 
patterns which will help with sentence structuring when 
practiced of ton and cons is tent ly • 

Example: May I go get a drink? ^ 
Yesterday I bought a yo~yo- 

4 

Yesterday I went home. 



SUBJECT: Oral English 

DIVISION: Elementary and Junior H^igh School Levels 
PROBLElM:^ Spanish speAking students do not get enough 

practice speaking English 
PROCEDURE? Various drills and their presentation 

The drills presented here are effective both orally 
and in written txercise*^-. For greatest efficiency, how- 
ever, drills must be brief, well organized a|(d cleverly 
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preser^te-d. Ten or .fifteen minvte drilling ia usually suf- 
ficietir, for maximum effectiveness with oral exercises. 

The teacher should work, for spontaneous- responses 
When using oral exercises? in obta/ning an oral response,, 
the teacher^may c^ill on the whoJ.e class to respond, or on 
the boys only, the girls only, one row, two rows, or two 
or 'more students (together. 

Quiet, shy ,s tuden/.s should not be singled out for 

• « * 

response until the teacher is sure that they have enough 
confidence to respon-d--i-n-;-suc. h a mannex-t:h^-t-1rheit; se If ~ 
confidence will be reassured and rheir /self -image * rein- 
force^d^ in a •positive way.. 

Examples of Various Types of Drills: 



REPETITION : 
, I^FLECnOtJ: 
^ RESTATEMENT: 
COMPLETION: 
TRANSPOSITION 
EXPANSION: 

CONTRACTION: 



This jnonth is 'the seventh* month. 

I bought the ticket. I bought the tickets 

Telt him to wait for you. Wait for me. 

1*11 g6 my way a^d you go ' . 

I *m hungry . So am I . 
I knpw him , I know him wel 1 • 
I know him well because 
Put your hand on th^ table. 
Put It there. / 
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- TRANS FORMAT LOnT 



INTEG^IATION: 



.REJOINDER: ' 



RESafOR^^TIOlJ ; 



He kno^s my telephone number . 
He doesn't know my telephone number. 
Does he know my te lephone number? • 
They ntil^x: be honest. It is important 
It^ is , important that they !L>e h'^nc-st. 
She smokes cigars • I don' t believe i 
Students - _wait - ' bus. 
•S tudent^ -wait for the bus-. 



j'ilding Vocabulary: Association 'By Group5 



REIiATXV.ES 



PARIENTES 



mo ^her 

father 

brother 

sister ^, 

grandfather 

grandmother 

aunt 

uncl'e 



VEGETABLES 



lettuce 
toma toe- 
carrots 
squash 
potatoes 
onions 
peas 
corn 
beans, 
cabbage 
c e le ry 
spinach 
c^ij^umbers 
ri'c/^ 



madre 
padrey. 
hermano 
hermana 
abue lo 
abue la 
•ti'a " 
ti'o 



V^RDURAS 



, let'huga 
tomate 
zanahor ia 
caldba^^ 
papas 
cebolla 
c^i • charo 
mai * z 

'f re • jol 
repollo 
api'o 

%spinaca 

pepino 

axroz 



In teaching vegetables , a trip to a .grocjery store 

1. ' , _ 

is ideal. Pictxites may also be used or the actual* objects 
whenever feasiblt^. Games are also effective: mA'tching 

pictures of difffeVent words and vegetables.' These same 

1 

methods may be applied to fruit or many other groups of 
• 1 

items. , 1 . 



FRUITS 



appxc 
banana 
orange 
grapef ruiit 
grap6 
cherries 
s trawberil ies 
lemon 
avocado 
pineapplel 
cantaloup] 
plums 



FRUTA 



manzana 

pla Vaano 

naran ja- 

torpja 

uva/' , 

cereza 

fresa 

li*mon ' 

aquacate 

pina 

nielon 

ciruelci ; ci ruelo. 



TRANSPORTATION 



THA-N S PO RT AC 1 0 ' N 



car i 

bicycle 

train 

plane 

bus 

boat 

s):ip 

roller zka tes 



carro 

bicicleta 

tren 

aero piano 
av^to hu's 
barca 

barco . ^ 

pat i ' n de ruedas 



MEALS 



COMIDAS 



break fast , ' ' desayuno; a imuerzc 

lunch la corvida 

dinner cena? ^onlda ^ 

snack mer xynda 



ANIJIALS 



cat (s) 

tlgexs 

panther 

leopard 

dog 

wolf 

fox 

coy^ote 

giraffe 

birds 

c&:ickens 

duck 

turle'ey 

mice 

rabbx t 

monkey^ 

elephant 

cow 

horse 

donkey 

bear 

fish 

whale 

parrot 

alligator 

— f-rog 

lamb 
goat 



ANUiALES 



.g^to 

leon 

tigre 

pantera' 

le>'^pardo 

perfo 

Ipbo ' • 

zorra; zorro 
coyote • 
jirafa 
pell jaro 
gallinal polio 
pato 

gua jalote 

rato • n 

conejc 

mono 

elef ante 

vaca 

caballc 

burro 

oso; osa 

peso ado 

ballena 

perico 

lagarto 



-iT-afva — 

borrego; borrega 

chivo; chiva 

marrano; cochino; cerdo 



ASTRONOMY 



stars 

moon 

sky 

clouds 

sun 



ASTRONOMIC 



estrella 

luna 

clelO 

nube 

sol 
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IS 




PARTS OP BODY 



PARTES DEL CUERPO 



head , . 


hab ez a 


'eyes. 


oio& 


nose 


narvz 


tongue 


r lengua 


teeth 


dientes 


mopth 


boca 


ears 


* oi*do 


neck 


cuello; percuezo 


skin 


plel; cutis 


hair 


cabello 


hand , 


mano 


wrist 


canilla 


fingers 


'^dedos 


f ingernai-ls 


' unas 


elbow 


codo 


legs 


pierna 


feet 


pies 


•kxiee 


rodilla 


back 


espalda 


toe 


dedo del pie 


cheeks 


cachete; me jilla 


arms 


braz.o:. 



LEATHER 



[•lEMPG 



ram 

snow 

hall 

fog 

wind 



lluvia 
nieve 
granizo 
neblina 
vJ.'en to, aire 



FURNITURE 



MUEBLKS 



table 
chair 
bed- 
couch 
crib 
desk 

book -shelves 



mesa 

siila 

cama 

sof 

cuiia 

escritorio 
estante de lii^ras 



ERIC 



GAMES - sports' RECREATION. 



JUEGOS ^^^'VE'^OJCJIES: 



> £ 



marbles 
kite 



canxcas 
huila-cometa 



PROFESSIONS 



■PROFESIO'N; 



CARRE RAS 



teacKer 

doctor ' 

lawyer 

priest 

nurse 

pilot 

firemen 

policeman 

mailman 



maestro 

me • dico , doctor 

abogado 

cura; padre 

enfermera 

piloto o 

bombe.ro 

polici 'a; guardla 
cartero 



SEASONS 



•TEMPORADAS - ESFACIO'N DEL ANO 



fall 
winter 
spring 
summer 



otono 
invierno 
primavera 
- vcrano 



CLOTHES 



RONA 



dress 

suit 

sock 

shirt 

pants 

coat 

buttons 

belt 

tie 

shoes 



yestido 

tra jo completo 

calceti 'n 

camisa 

pantalones 

chaqueta 

boton 

faja, cinto 

corbata 

shoes 



TOYS 



JUCETES 
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HAND TOOLS 



INSTRUMENTOS DE MANO 



hammer martillo- ' " 

pliers tenallas 

scissors tijeras 

screw driver des torrillador 

l^oe r aza*don 

'shovel ' pala 

saw serrucho de mano 



UTENSILS 



UTENSILIO ■ 



fork 

knives 

spoons 



tendor' 

cuchillo,* navaju 
cuchara 



APPLIANCES 



APARATOS' 



stove - oven 
refrigerator " 
iron 

ironing board 



estufa 

ref rigerador 

plancha 

tabla de planchar 



CLASSROOM SURROUNDINGS 



wall 
windows 
ceiling . 
floor 

lights - on 
off 



pared 
ventana 
cielo 
piso 

luz - prender * la 
apagar la 



DRINKS 



BEBIDAS 



ErJc; 



milk 
water 
soda water 
juice 



leche 
agua 
sodas 
jugo 
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PLANTS 



PLANT AS 



flowers 

weeds 

trees 



f lores 
. Iilerbas 
a'rbol ' 



PEOPLE 



GENTE 



boy 

-girl * 

friend 
children • 
little boy 



buchacho 

muchacha 

amigo 

ninos 

mino 



.A 



EXPRESSrONS - EMOTION 

.happy 
sad 
smile 
angry 
frown 



EXPRESIO'N - EMOCIO'N 

feliz * 

triste" 

sonrei • r 

eno jarse 

pdner mala cara 



COUNTING 



one— - 
two - 
threfe' 
four - 
five - 
six 
seven 
eight 
nine - 
ten - 



uno • 

dos 
tres 

a\^a,tro 

cihco 
seis 

- siete 

- ocho 
• nueve 
diez 



RELATIONSHIPS TO TEACH 

tall_-^lslijorA 1 . 

big - small 
hot - cold 
new - ^old 
fa^t - thin 
push - pull 
wet dry 
enter - go out 
in - out 
stop - go 

stand up - sit down 
^open - close 

good morning -good night 



Communiqationa , money, colors and other words can 
be grouped for relationship for most .effective teaching.^ 



Most of thes6 everyday vocabulary vords may be given aa 

o 

object lessons. Pictures aud field trips make lasting ^ 
impressions upon the student's minds and^help them, to 
remember the new words more quickly. Whenever possible, 
activities should be included with, drills whicK embody 
concepts and relationships being taught. 



SUBJECT:.' oral English' 

DIVISION: Fifth through Eighth Grades 
PROBLEM: Difficulty in dis tinguishln^^be^ 

"ch" and' "sh" sounds 
PROCEDURE: Oral Drills 

Students, particularly Spanish speaking . students , 
often, have trouble- in distinguishing between such sounds 
as "ch" and "«h". Embarrassment.* may result when a child 
pronounces a word, incorrectly and may cause him- to with- 
draw from class discussion and p ai: ti ci-p-airiron-; 

The following drills are designed primarily as 
oral drills but may serve other functions also. For 
example, they are useful for building vocabulary, as 
dictionary exercises and in sentence writing and spell- 
ing exercises. More words may be added to the list as 
desired or deemed necessary by the teacher. - 
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"CH" WORDS 



f 



INITIAL 


MEDIAL 


FINIAL 


chicken 


ketchup 


search 


chalk * 


creature 


reach 


china 


• preache*r 


fetch 


church 


teacher 


beach 


chain 


feature . ^ 


such 


child 


catcher 


birch 


chap 




hunch 


choke 


j \ pictur«i. ^ ^ 


church 


chance 


/ - / ► |>oacher ■ ^ 


cinch 


chase 


[y/ rancher - r. # 


clinch 


charm 


.1/ ^ '^ watcher ' 


flinch 


churn 


\\ * butcher . - ^ 


launch 


chant - ; 


Ts - inches - . - 


bunch 


cheese 


mer ch'aht' 


each 


chime 


touching 


ouch 



;iCH" WORD - SENTENCE -DRILLS 

^*SfcarcTr for -tiie creature , " said the chap.- 
Chas^e the chicken Charlie. ~ " 

The preacher in China* had a- nice church, * . ^ 

It WAS a cinch td cheat the teache-r. 

Charlie spilled ketchup on the beach towel. 

The feature was a cinch to be* liked by the children. 

Chubby Checker had.a.hanch that the .feature would be no good 

The teacher and the. children are going to church on Sunday. 

The 'young chap, was chained^o the walls. 

A rancher does not like to chase coyotes. 
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XNIITXAL 

shine 

shame 

.sh,aai 

srhe " * 

sh.e LL 

shake 

shirt 

shot 

show 

shock 

shape 

sh.ould 

sugar 

suxe' 

shaw^l 





0 


MEDXAL .- 


FINU^L 


washer 


cash. 


fashion 


gash 


cashier 


bash 


fishery 


^ -push^- - 


gushTer 


. .mash 


hasher 


rash 


masher 


trash 


pressure 


dash 


nation 


' wash 


special , 


marsh 


pfensioiT. 


crash , . 


educa tion 


crush 


bushel 


. bush 


bashful 


0 - lush 


dish^,ul 


. ziash 


wishful 


splash 



"SH" WORD « SENTENCE DRILLS^ 



The nation was in the process of creaticmT'^ 

He had a feeling of elation when he got off probation. 

With patience and caution, he .finally reached safety* 

The lotion should be pu-t on with a rubbing motion. 

Inflation is caused by a combination of things. 

He went to confirmation after his vacation. 

A ration was given to his relation. 

She h.ad no notion of giving an estimation. 

Vacations with relations are difficult. 

You must use caution and slow motion. 

The pressure underneath the earth caused the'^fdssure . ^ 

He gave his confession during the first session with police. 
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"initial 



•CH': AND "SH" WORDS 



chair - 

cheat - 

cheer - 

chew ~ 

cheap - 

chop 

choose 

chin - 

chore' - 
« 

chip* - 
chose - 
cherry 
chan,t - 
chart - 
chuck - 



share . 

sh*6et 

shear 
shoe 

sheep 
shop 

- shoes 
shin 

shore 
ship, 
shows 

- sherry 
shant 

. short 
^shuck 



FINIAL 

. match - mash 
catch cash 
latch lash 
batch — bash 
hatch hash 
w ^ t c h~^ w a s h ~^ 
ditch - disn 
butch - bush 
switch - sw''ish 
'witch - wish 
fitch, - fish 
leach - leash 
march - marsh 
much - mush 



"CH" AND. "SH" WORDvS - SENTENCE DRILLS 
He chose to wear his new shoes todays 

They chose to go to ai;i the. showings of the film. 0 
She cashed her check with the cashier. 

The .teacher said, "Since we. do not have enough chairs, 
please share, your chairs with the new students." 
"Watch how he washes the car," she said. 

She went t6 the^^butchfer • s shop to buy' pork chops. . - ' 

When the sheep were a^board the ship,- it sailed away. 
The childr^n^ were shocked when they heaird the plane crash. 
The shy, bashful, child blushed when his paper was checked^ 
The preacher went to. China on a special assignments 



l?h.e "ch:" aound appears in Spanish but there ia 
no "ah" eound.in Spanish except vhen used to quiet som^-. 
one. . *; 

Spanish speaking students also have difficulty 
distinguishing certain other sounds in the English Ian- 
guage. The ' following .^dr ills vrill give the' students prac- 
tice in distinguishing between^rxounds and in learning to 
pronourice the sound correctly. ' 

* • THE LONG "E" AND THE SHORT "I" ' > 



bit - 
rip 
dip 
nit - 
s lick, 
kin - 
sick - 
fit - 
slll^ 
still 
bin ^ 
did - 



beat 
reap 
deep 
neat 

- sleek 
keen 

• seek 

feet 

seal 

- s.teal 
been 
deed 



sit - 
glim - 
hit - 
pi t - 
crick 
rich - 
bid 
lick - 
mill - 
dial - 
chip - 
lid 



seat 

gleem 
heat 
peat 
- creek 

reach 
bead 

leak 

meal 

deal 

cheap 
lead 



pick - 

s lip • 

mitt • 

pill. • 

lip - 
sip - 

fit • 
fill - 
kill • 
rid 
tin - • 



peek 
sleep 
meat*, 
pe'el 

leap 

seed 

-"feet 
feel 
keel 

read 

teen 



S^ORT "I"^AND LONG "S" SENTilNCE DRILLS 
Don't hit the pig. 

The teacher peeked 'to see if the teens were'iij thedr seats.* 

Rich persons bid on pictures. 

The dog bit h.is mitt. 

• • *• 

B^at "the heat by bathing J.n the creek. \^ . * 

Preem Is a substitute for cream. 
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"Sit ati.il Bill," said Sid. * 

The heat'makes the seat hot, 

\ 

She threw the bead into the creek, 

Th^ bean dip fell into the deep waters. 

They- made a deal act to steal the deeds. /' 

V 

,Joe said, "Get rid of the alick salesman, Sid," 
He slipped into a .(deep creepy hole'and fell asleep. 
He began to feel sleepy after he had taken the pill. 
"Sit in yo^r seats, boys,;.' the teacher said. 

Stud'ents have trouble when the English* letter 
"a" haa a.^z" sound as in: is, his, raise, eyes,- peas, 
grows, praise,, hose, was, those, boys, nose and hovis.e. 

With the "oo" sound as in : moon,. noon, soon, 
shoe, hood, atooS. 

The "ng" sound does not occur in Spanish and is 

often difficult ^or bilingual students to master. 

- ♦ 

king sitting 

killing living 

2^ang apeakitig 

sang fiahing 

• ^ bring . . feeling 

feeding sinking 



Two "ng"; ayllablea occuring one after another also pre- 

aeiita difficulty for Spanish studenta. ^ 

singing swinging 
ringing hanging 
bringing dangling * 
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Tfie foJ low±iig%sounds usually require drilling practice: 



"dzh" . sound' as in : 



badge 

jump 

jewel 

jet 

jeep 

ledge 



garbage 
jealous 
joe 
j im 

jer.k. I y. 



'zh" sound as In; 

fisea&ure* 

pleaaure 

treasure 

leisure 

luxury > 

usual 



"y" sound as in 



yellow 

.yell 

young 

mayor 

yes 

year 

yard 



The "th" sound as in "the*' is often mispronour«ced by bi- 
lingual students, and "this and tht"*se" are ^not only ^likely 
to be mispronounced but are very likely tqu, be proj>.qunced 
exactly alike and bonfused in meaning also: ^ Drills to • 
provide practice in these areas are usually necessary* 



SUBJECT: Oral ^ngixsh 

DLVLSION: Fifth through Eighth Grades ' 

PROBLEM: * Silent consonants' 
PROCEDURE: Oral drills and wor^ hunts 

r 

The words may be written on ditto masters or or. 
the blackboard in four or five equal columns and reviewed 
orally with .the' students individually or as an entire 
class* When the words have been adequately reviewed a 
"word hunt" may be used to atijnulate class response and 
involvement*. * ^ 
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1 



Ejcaiiple: TRfe teaclier may ask: Wh.at'l& ward lo- 

- c^-teid .on tke .upper figh.t Irand corner? or, Vfh.at the 

fifth, word in tHe fourth column counting up? or, What is 
; the fourth, word in the . fifth row? Aa soon as "a student 



^ xijids '^e word they shjGWild raiae th^ir hand \and call put 



V the vo"] 



Que s t Lb n s may h^\mei d e up. - o n-j-t h e ^roMSv#,^jix,n ers 

^1-.^ 1^.1 



v^'ii^^^**'^^'^^^^^^^^'^^^ "xKis exercise xa,.a Is o .useful ^ 

, .-i^-^ a;jjMteniji^s)^ vtf- bh.er't:^acV6gp desires^ 



-Si- 




^;?3feajt ly^^ en j oy^ th'£a«««xjea:^s e 











0[Ah ' DRILL., 


SrLENT< 






- kno* o 


• half 


straight :t 




could- 


knob . . 


, liTnb l '^, ' 


wi'ong^ 


listen* 




. height • 


sign 


sigh , 


' hymn 


autumn ^ 


vaik, . 


k.nif e- 


Wring 


ahpu'ld 


bought 


freight 


V.^nee 
'*ahawer 


• wlrile f . ^^i^r" 
Uorior . -^^^k'new * 


thumh 


yolk- ' 


errand ^ 


wreck 


naughty 


wren 


«.srgh 


columb 


often 













k XT m * 



• * island - though 
^ hollo,w . bough" . 
pi 1 lo.w -'^ vr-; . lamb . . 



crumb. 

aomb 

folks_ 

hour* 

wrap 

sword 

f rrighten 



castle 
' irightr 

bright 

kiieel^* 
, honS^t 

•f^igLht 

bright . 

right 

s ight 
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SUBJECT: Oral English. 

DIVISION: Elementary Grades. 

PROBLEM: Difficulty in differentiating between sounda 

PROCEDURE: Listening Box 
^ following activity is designed to help students 

differentiate between sounds and to help them to be more 
; cognrrSnjt of different squfads . ' ^ — v 

. Various^things mjay .be put in a tube or a box; 
' \ things 'such as beans^r rocks, pencil, or any item the 
^^1^ '- teac^r^ishes 'to include to make the exercise interest-^' 
' " ' '^"^ -^^^i.^f'tO' thfe. s tixdents . * The. teacher shakes the container 

r^Jl:' to see if he- can guess what 

^^'>?' . - ' / " .J '"".^^ - \ • . 

t-''is-in it^->* --^"^^^ 




• ' SUBJ5'CT: OraJ, English ' , , 

^^^y^SION^: Elementary and Junior High School Levels ' 
.-^ ^ . ^OBLEM^^ Difficulty in differentiating between^ini- 



0 
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? 



•The s t-udcfjajt sho'uld be shawn the^, possibilities of 

: ' " i . ■ •* . I 

'^^-^^^^9^ that ^ay .be' in . the. box before the exercise begins . ^ 

^^^t ' f ixsn ^crt'ly one kind of material should -be put^ into j 

tjie containei^ and then as the student progresses in his " ' ^ 

" _ <s. * 2 

^ listeni-rtg ability c.ol^inations of things can be put in* : 



i>\,. •^\!'^' ' tiat^.consonant scJunds | 

^ ^ • - * . ^ * * ? 

/ • . PROCEDURE: . ^Rhyfiin-g Word Exercise * I 



A serlea of rhyming vcor^SL are written on a .long 

c 

horizontal sWeet^of paper. Th.e teach.er reads the first 



word and the stuidenrts read the remaining words. 



Example ] 



* - 








Cake 


Rake 


Make 


Take 











The following exercise has^ also proven effe^itive In 
helping students to be more cognizant of different . 
sounds. ^ , 

All the letters of the alphabet are written on 
sma.l squares. Another series of cards are made con- 
jtainixvg th-e endings of rhyming words such as "ake". The 
students then compare the sound of the initial consonant 
with the endings in an attempt to combine actual words. 

Example: The letters "f", "m'\ "1", or '^f might be 

combined successf-ully with the ending "ake". 



LISTENING AND READING GAMES 



Due to circumstances in the home environment, 
which i$ frequently quite noisy, the student often has 
developed the" habit* of "tuning out" what is going on or 



what is,, being said around him. Songs and games provide 



a crAative teacher with an unusual opportunity for help- 
ing children to listen more attentively and to use Eng- 
lish in a pleasurable activity. There is a wealth of 
folk songs, stories and games which the teacher may choose 
from and which will provide pure enjoyment for the . student 
as well as prove to be a .motivating ^activity and an avenue 
to give further drill in vocabulary. 

Universal songs, games and stories'" provide excellent 
material for the teacher and may incorporate both English 
and Spanish for the children in a most effective manner. 

The following games were found to be effective with 
elementary level children. 



TITLE; ■ r Went To The Store 

OBJECTIVE; To develop the habit of hearing and retaining- 

whatsis being saj.d ' , , 

PROCEDURE,; , The first student says "I went to the store 

. adding what he bought at the store. The next stu- 

dent must correctly say what - the first student^ said and 
add another item to the list of items bought at the store. 
The 3vst must be repeated correctly including all preceding 
items and added to as each student takes his turn. If a 
student misses either t\ie succession Df items or the word 
itself he is out. The game is played until there' i^ only 

one student left who is able to remember and repeat the 
entire list of items correctly. 



T^TLR: , Plnd Th.e Picture 

OBJECTIVE: To give experience with, i^nitial sounds. 
PROCEDURE: • In ^the center of a sfueet of paper twelve 
incii.ea.by 18 inckea or lirger^ write a large letter using . 
both upper and lower case letters such'as^"B" "f.^Then 
encourage the children to cut out as many pictures as they 
can find beginning with, that letter^- Let' the children 
j^aste the pictureis they find around the letter. Old^ maga- 
zines, catalbgs and other such materials offer the chil- 
dren a large variety of items to choose from. 

Children may also make picture dictionaries this 
vay; an effective and enjoyable activity for them. 



TI.T LE ; Fruit Basket Turnover 

OBJBCTryE: To develop habits^ of concentration and of 

following oral directions 
PROCEDURE: Each ch.ild is given the name of -some fruit 
and- takes a seat xxi the circle -of chairs. There should 
be one extra child to be "it". "It" stand in the middle 
•of the circle and calls the names 'of two fruits. The two 
children with, those fruit names- try to exchange chairs 

child is .left without a chair is "it". "It" may also say 



"fr-uit baslcet turnover" arid all the children must take 
a new chair/ "It" attempts to find a chair at this time; 
aga£n, the child left without a chair is "it". 



TITLES: .'Ti.imon .Says 

OBJJJCTIVE: Develop ability to follow oral instructions 
PROCEDURE: Children may stand by their desks of they 
may form a circle. The teacher or a student may start' 
the game by calling directions. If the direction is \ 
prefixed with "Simon says" each child must try to follow 
that direction and if a child fails'" they are it. If the 
direction given, howe\er, is prefixed with "Teacher says" 
or has no prefix the children are to remain as they are 
and not obey the directions and the first child to comply 
with a direction which is not preceded by "Simon says" 
must ait down. . ^ - 

The directions should be -able to^progress from a 
slower rate to more rapid action as the children catch 
on to the game . This game provides good practice in 
listening for ^nd following instructions, as well as 
rpractice in understanding oral English. Children find 



it stimulating and tun and are able — Lu m aintain a high 
level of interest for a longer period of time than they, 
might if simply drilling for practice in these areas. 



TITLE 



The Curious . Travelcer 



OBJECTIVE: Listening 'and Concentration 

PROCEDURE: Eacl^ child pretends to be a curiou^ traveler 
and -follows directions igiven by the teacher ox by one of 
the other students • 



Example 



Traveler stood-up 
Lobjced to his left 
LooK^ed to his right 
Looked^ up 
Looked down 
Looked all around 
' Turned to the left 
Turned to the right 
Stood on tiptoe 
Touched the floor 
Smiled and sat down 



TITLE r Crossing the Road 

OBJECTIVE: More attentive listening 

PROCEDURE: The "Road" may be in front of the class - 
children put their neads down on the table while one 
child makes some movement or' activity such as hopping 
on one foot, jumping, running; skipping, or walking^ 
across the road. The leader may mo^fB slowly or quickly 
or both. The children must try to guess what the leader 
did and how by the the sounds they heard* 
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.TITLE:. Pack a Picnic ' ^ ' 

OBJECTIVE: Attentive Listening ^ 

PROCEDURE: Teacher begins, "Today I'm packing a picnic 
■basket, and I'll need some help. I'll put ii some cake. 
Wh.at will you put in, (names first child)?" Each child 
then takes a turn at helping to pack the picnic basket. 
They must repeat' all that has been said beforehand add 
whatever' they would like to^ pack "^f or the picnic-* ---- -- ^ 

If some9ne leaves something out or puts something 
in the, wrong sequence they are out. 



TITLE; Listen To My Sound 

OBJECTIVE: Practice in hearing initial sounds 
^PROCEDURE: Teacher says, "I'm thinking of something in 
this room. - It. begins like the word water. What is it?" 
Children may the>n try to guess what it is by guessing 
everything he can see that begins like the word water with 
a "w". When a child answers correctly he becomes "it". 

This game is better when played for sl^ort perio^ds 
of time and children must be, reminded that the chosen ob-- 
ject muat be in plain sight. 

* 

t 
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TITLE; . Alphabet aeq;uence 

OBJECTIVE: Practice in recognizing initial aoNinds 
PROCEDURE: One pupil starts the game by saying^^T^j: 
boat is loaded vrith Apples." The next student must then 
use a word that begins with a "b". The game continues 
with each succeeding item follow^ing in order of its al- 
phabetical sequence. If a child stumbles he may ask ^ . 
another child to help him and the game continues. 



TITLE : 



Alike or Different 



OBJECTIVE: To develop the ability to distinguish between 

similar sounding words^^*"^"-^-^.^^^^ ^ 
^-PROCEDUR'^ : - Groups of words with the same or different 
endings may be used. The teacher stands apart from the 
children who have their backs to her^ She whispers the 
same ,word three or four times. "Come, come, come" or 
"Cat, rat, hat." Then she asks the class if the words 
are alike or different.' Pupil may be called on.to re- ' 
\ spond * 



TITLE :\ Triplets 

OBJECTIVE^^^r'actice in Word Recognition 
PROCEDURE; Iden^cal packs of word cards are needed for 
this activity. The\aame is more effective if the teacher 



dbea not include, too many words in the packs, and it is 
laore functional If played with very small groups. 

The leader selects a card from his pack and calls 
out th.e word on the card. The children try to see who — 
can find the word first and place it face up, on the table. 
The first player, to get rid of his pack by having all of 
the cards turned face up is the winner and may be the 
leader" if the game is to be played a second time. 



TITLE: "* Ffow Many^ Ste^s 

pBJECTa:.VE: Practice in quick word recognition 
PROCEDURE: Draw a pictur.e of a sidewalk on the black- 
board as illustrated below. In each part or section of 
th^e sidewalk write one of tha words to be practiced. 



Into 


Across 


Run 


Spot 


Play 


Hous e 


. Go 



Give each child a chance to take as "many steps" on the 
sidewalk as he can by reading the words correctly which 
are on the sidewalk. See how many children are able to 

walk all the way across the sidewalk to the other end. 

^ < t 

The sidewalk may be lon^ or short, crooked'^or curved 
it may use sentences or phrases, or it tnay be used for 
spelling exercises and math equations. 
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TITLE: Alert -< 0 

OBJECTIVE: Practice in vrord recognition 
>ROCEDU;RE: Place a number of cards in the card holder 
then write a number^ on the blackboard. The .first child 
takes that number of cards, naming the^words on the cards 
aa he takes them. Change the number for the next child. 

Sight words- may be written on the chalkboard if 
preferred and the children may erase the word as he 
names it. Phrases and sentences may also be used ef- 
fectively in this manner. 

0 

0 

TITLE; Choose A Card 

OBJECTIVE:^ Practice in sight word' recognition 

PROCEDURE: Word cards from basic word series may be 

used for this game. Childrnin sit in a circle on the 

floor and the cards are placed face down in the cer-iter 

of the circle,. A child, chq^oses a card. If he knows 

the word he may keeg it, if he does not know the word • , 

• / 

/ 

he must put the card on the bo ttom of ...the pile and the. j 
next. child draws a card. The children count the cards 
when finished and^ the one with the most*.cards is the * 
winner. Phrase or aentence card^ may also be used, 
however, the group participating tn this activity should 
be very small for maximum effectiveness. 
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TITLE: • ain^o ^ . ^ 

OBJECTHVEl: To build sigh.t word vocabulary 
PROCEDURE: Cards similar to Bingo cards may be made 
using wprds or phrases in the squares instead of nuln- 
hers. Thje children may use bottle caps or other covers 
as mark.ers and cover 'words or phrases as they are called 
by the leader. The leader^ Will need a set of flash car^ds 
with the words or phrases to be used in this actiyity. 



TITLE: • Rocket Space Flight 
OBJECTIVEl: Sight word recognition 

PROCEDURE: Word cards from the basic readers series 
may he used for this activity also. Divide the children 
into two groups of similar ability • each group is to 
pretend th^ey are a space ship. ' The teacher places a 
number of words side, by side on the chalkboard; she * 
then pronounces one of the words and the first child in 
Group One ,goes to the board and finds the word. If he 
finds the correct word, he takes it back to his s^a.^, 
'Group Two then has' thLeir turn and^ the game proceeds un- 
til the words, are all used. .The group with the most - 
cards then has a countdown takeoff and goes around the 
room. The cards are replaced*for another ga'^ae. 



TITLE: Go Around The Hoard 

OBJECTIVE: To develop Word- recognition skills 
PROCEDURE: A piece of heavy paper should have a two inch 
mar giH~~iiraTrk-e<»._off_ around the edge. The margin should then 
be divided into spaces in which'~wbrds are written. Some, 
spaces may be used for penalties and some for rewards . 
This may be 'drawn on the blackboard if pr^eferled. A marker 
should be provided for each child and a spinner or dice 
used tp determine the number of spaces a child may move. 

Each player takes a turn moving clockwise. He 
reads the word he lands on. If he does not know the word 
he must return to his last space and the turn is passed 
to the next player. The child going all the way around 
the' board first wins. 

Words, phrases and even math equations are effec- 

tively learned using ^his method. Words and phrases should 

be pronounced correctly the first time or the turn is lost 

and the next player may take his turn. 
Example: ' , ' • 



Move 
Ahead 
2 


Light 


Move 
Back 
3 


Jump 


Stand 


pig 


Rope 


Sing 






Love 


Happy 


• 

' 4 


Rain 


Run ^ 


'Sun 


• Slaqk 


Move 
Bjck 


-■J 

Red 


Move 
Ahead* 
3 


Grass 


Cat 


Move * 
Ahead 
1 
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TITLE^ Hunting 

OBJECTIVE: Sigh.t vocahtilary review 
PROCEDURE: Pass out basic vocabulary worjd cards to all 
hut one child. As sopn each child knows his word he 
holds it up so that it can be seen. by the other children. 
The taacher calls out one of the words held by the Chil- 
dren and the child without a card "goes hunting" for 
that «ord. When the hunter finds the correct card, he 
aay take it to his seat and the chi.ld without a card be- 
comes the Hunter. 

The children may nee'd to^ be reminded to courteously 
relinquish their cards to the "hunter". 



T3LTLE: What la Mi-ssing 

OBJECTIVE: To develop visual <^iscrimination and memory 

PROCEDURE: Sever al . sma 11 objects such as pencils, toys, 

buttons and other items are placed on a table. The chil- 

dren must.tal^e a close look at these objects, then one 

child is asked to leavfe the room and one of the objects 

is removed from the table. The child is asked to re- 

tuTn^an<?^ry to guesf: which item has been removed. 

4- 'This activity is bett^er if too many objects are 

not used at first; the nifmber of items may be gradually 

'built tip as the game progresses . This game is good for 
developing color discrimination al^o« 



TXT-LB:, CTiTst Like Me v 



OBJECTIVE: To provide praetTt^e in visual discrimination 
-PROCEDURE: The teacher has one- aet of -cards; . the chil- ' 
tiren each haye a matching set /'The tga^her or a student 
shows a card (a flannel board may be used)' and the child 
Vith a matching caj^d calls out "Just like me." 

This activity is effective with pictures and letters 
as weUi as -with w^xds-a'TTcfTphrases , * 



^^^^ 



The following activity is a little more advanced 
/ -than^^the- preceding ones and is sug^^sted For childrei^:' 

Z 7""^ in grades five through eight, however, high school stu- 
^'^^ts ^^m® t>ejiefi^ted from these exercises and have en-^ 
, ^ - joyed them tremendovvs^ly . 

•'' : — — ~ ~ — ^ ■ 

T1!^LE: ^ Mickey Mantle 
, OB JECTIVE : ; TO develop haoit of following directions 

V : carefully ' *^ ' - . . * 

ft ' * ^ " ■» 

fROCEDURE: Mimeographed sheets of ..the -ejiercise should 

handed out to stude^nts; ^students should recei-ve only ^ 
one" copy and^they should be encouraged to wwk. by them- 
solves* .Exercises are simple enoiig^ to be read, and 
hard enough to be' a challenge. 



1. " Piac^ the vords/«{iickey .Mantle, 
. tbgeth-er with th^ second word 
rigELt after th.e firs^t. 



2^^ ' Drop all ^t*s and— the letter 
which, foigipws it in the al- 
jphabet. 



3. Add the second letter of^ the al- 
phabet twice, pla.« one at the 



beginning and one at the end* 

Drop 'the third letter and also ' 
the sixth letter of the word. 



5. If the eleventh letter of the 
alphabet-^*s- in the word, drop 
it and in its place add the" 
letter which follows it -in ' 

--^ the alphabet. 

6. If there are two voweis -that 
are the saiae/in the word, drop 
the second ohe. 

7. , Dz:op ^the sixth letter of the 

word and in its place add the 
letter^ that comes before it 
In the alphabet. 



8. Take fehe fifth and sixth letters 
of the word and place them after 
the first letter and' before the^" 
second letter of the word. ^ 



9. Add the first letter of the 
alphabet, after the aecqjid^B^ 

^ » " 

\ 10. " Drop the Jirst vow€i^ before 
the first L. , ^- 



11. Take\tae fourth letter and -the 
oth6r letter that i^^.:.the same 
and pl^ce them:; both at the end 
of the word.. 



DOESN»T THAjr FIT JUCKJE^:^ MANTLE? 
(The arfswer is Baseball.) 
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Two more similar exerciaea are incliided here/ ho w-^ 
ever, teachers may make additional -ones using tv titles, 
movie titles or other headings. * 



THE INVADERS 



1* 'Put the vords , The' Invaders , 
together with the first word 
- — before the second. 

2. Drop the 1st two letters of 
the' word and in their place 
put the 3rd and 18th letters' 
of the alphabet . 

3. Drop the second vowel in 
the word; 

4* Take the 6th letter and place 
it between the 3rd and 4th 
letters • 

5. Drop the 5th and 7th letters. 

6. Take the last vowel in the ' 
word and place it before the 
last letter. 

7. 'Drop th^v-^thl^ter' and in 
its place pGT^he letter that 
comes before it in the alphas- 
bet. 



8 . Place jth^_2 0 th_l ei^^ oiU t he — ; 
alphabet after the 4th letter 
and before the 5th • 



DO THE INVADERS LOOK LIKE THIS? 
» 

(The' answer is creatures.) 
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MISSION XMPQSSIBLE 



5. 



7. 



IQ. 



Place 'the words. Mission 
Impossihle, ^together with ^ 
t^e second Word after ^the ' 
firsts ^ 

Drop the /first three ' ^' 
vowels that are. the same. 

Place the 5th letter at 
the end of the word. 

Place thf 7th letter be-r 
fore the last letter of 
the word. 

Place the 12th letter of 
the alphabet in the wprd 
after the 4th and before 
the 5th letters. 

Drop the Ist two conso- 
nants . 

Drop the 4th, 5th, and 
6th letters of the word. 

Place the 21st letter of 
the alphabet after the 
third and before the 
fourth letter in the word. 

Drop the 5th letter and in 
its place put the letter 
that follows it in the 
alphabet. 



Drop the 2nd and 5th lecters 
of V.he alphabet and you will 
have the solution. 



» 
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STORY TELLING . ' 

^ story telling has always been an effective means * 
of communication with chiiaxen* The following uses of 
,.s,tcvy tea ling are suggested as an aid in teaching. 

V 

t ^ 

SUBJRi:T: Oral English <j 
DIVISION: All levels , . 

PROBLEM: To develop better concentration and good 

listening habits 
PROCEDURE: Specific Goal Questioning , - 

Read a story of intense interest to the class 
following its presentation with specific goal oriented 
questions . ■ ' ^ 

Somejtimes it is -more effective to present the 
questions before the material is read. This. helps the 
students to orient his listening with specific goals 
in mind. 

SUBJECT: Oral English 
DIVISION: Elementary levels 

PROBLEM: Need for more student involvement in activities 
PROCEDURE: Characterization of Stories 

Before • reading thr story, select students to be the 
characters in the story and to act out the story as it is 
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•read. Emphasize to. .the .class that in order for 'them to 

•enjojr^tlie story the most, they will have to^use their 

1 - "* » , 

imaginatioas to set the mood of the story r The teacher's 

desk may. be a tree or a cave or other objects in' the 

room may represent noce^ssary props to make the story 

more meaningful. Characters may have short lines to 

add interest and 'fun.' 

Three or four words from the story may be written 
on the blackboard to be emphasized to the^tudents and 
the story should be followed up with a discussion and 
questions about the story content. In the lower grades, 
the teacher may want to give .the children- mimeographed 
pictures of the story to color, or students may be given 
a plain sheet of paper and encouraged to draw something 
about the story and color it. 

While the students draw or color, the teacher may 

find it relaxing to the children to play a children's al- 

bum with sing along songs or other music the students would 

enjoy such as the . "Do-Rfe-Mi Children's Chorus" Album, , Songs 

Children Love to Sing, hy the Sing-Along Children's Chorus. 
Side One 

Side Two 

Do-Re-Mi 

, High Hopes My Favorite Things 

Old McDonald had a Farm 76 Trombones 
The Happy Wanderer This Old Man 

Alouette . Three Little Fishes 

Mairzy Doats The Music Goes Round and Round 

He's Got the Whole World In His 
Hands 
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For grades one and two Animal Stories in Basic 
Vocabulary hy Dolch and Dolch,,, provide stories* in which 
the animals think and act like real people and which the 
children love. The All About Story Book illustrated by 
John Gruelle and 'other famous artists provides familiar 
well loved stories that vary In choice: Stories to en- 
tertain, to stir the imagination, to develop emotions , 
to amuse or to soothe. In this collection are found the 
familiar adventures of Red Riding Hood, . Peter Rabbit, 
The Three Little Pigs, Peter Pan, Cinderella and lithers. 

For the older grades such as the third and f ou^4^h 
Famous Stories For Pleasure Reading by Dolch and Dolch 
include the famous stories called "The. Arabian Nights". 
Most of these stori-es have come from India, Persia, 
Arabia and Egypt and included are such stories as "Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves", "Aladdin and The Wonderful 
Lamp", "Sinbad the Sailor", "The Magic Carpet", and "The 
Fisherman and the Genie". A mimeographed copy of a 
world map may be given to the children to color and to 
relate particular places concerned with in the story 
more clearly to themselves and to the world.' This map 
toigh-t Emphasize the continents and countries which pro- 
vide the backgrounds and settings for the stories such 
.as the "Arabian Nights" • 
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DICTtONARX SKILL 

Most students lack motivation for using a diction- 
ary. The following exercise is helpful in stimulating 
interest- in dictionary use and in providing students 
with practice in becoming proficient in that capacity . ^ 

-SUBJECT: Die tionary -Use - 

DIVISION: Sixth through Eighth Grades 

PROBLEM: No interest in and difficulty in u^ing the 
dictionary 

PROCEDURE: Word Meaning Race 

Divide the cla.ss ,or group into teams, students 
may each work as individuals if preferred; supply each 
student with a dictionary if possible. Write a word, 
name,^ city, or abbreviation on the blackboard and at ^ 
a signal the students, will compete against each other 
to see who can^j find the word in the dictionary firsts 

Keep score on the blackboard and give points for 
first, second, third and fourth places; bonus points 
may be offered if the teacher feels they are appropriate. 
This activity is idec,l for introducing- new words and word 
meanings. Th.is activity may also be adapted for non-com- 
petitive use at the teacher's discretion, depending upon 
the needs of the students. 
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. SCROOL BULLETINS' AND NEWSPAPER6 

<* , 

A nevfspaper- or school bulletin provides an excel- 
lent activity for students with problems in tl\e language 
arts. Motivation and interest are stimulated in man^r 

• areas .because students enjoy reading about themselves 

— * ^ . 

and their friends, and because everyone has something 

about them which, makes'what Jihey say and write and do 

-perao na 1~ aact>mp JJLalmeiit^whiejLJjth ey_„h ave:_ cpmmun icate ^d J. 

it to another party. The merits of a school bulletin, or 
a school newspaper as a means of language arts ins^tructian 
are obvious when one considers the work needed to write •a 
publication of this nature and the effort required to ed- 
it and read it. The results are rewarding for^both stu- 
dents and teacher. - 

The role of advisor or sponsor should be somewhat 
relegated to the "silent partner" in a business. The paper 
or bulletin should be the publication of the students for' 
the greatest effectiveness as a learning experience. The 
sponsor and advisor should be care f ul not to assume too 
much control and should allow the students as much responsi 
bility as possible from assignments to distribution. If 
th.e teacher desires to build responsibility in her students 
they must be allowed to accept and carry out responsibility 
The advisor should be nothing more than an advisor whenever 

• !■ ^ 
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possible; the advisor should also. act as a buffer between 
his staff and the administration if the need aaises. 



SUBJECT: Newspaper Project 

DiyXSrON: Third through Eighth Grades * 
PROBLEM: Need to motivate and involve students in 

school activities 
PROCEDURE: School Newspaper 

A school newspaper project may be initiated and 
may serve many functions. It may provide reading mater- 
ial which stiihulates the^ s tudents thinking "and provides 
a channel through which students can express themselves. 

Students may select a name for the paper. The 
paper, itself, may consist" of contributions by all the 
reading classes and/or special ass ignments Contribu- 
tions are picked by^\^tudents / edi ted by students, then 

\ 

typewritten on stencils\and mimeographed* • This may be 
done on colored «tencils desired. 

Students should be en^uraged to write the fea- 
tures and other sections of tbe^'^^per and the teacher 
may help them' whenever neceasary w^js^ spelling, punctu- 
ation and vocabulary. The students, \x>wever, should be 



encouraged to do as much as possible by^\:liemselves . A 



schedule might he aet up whereby once a week, students 

are given a forty minute period to write contributions 

for the newspaper. Contributions may consist of any 

experiences over the weekend, trips, television programs, 

comic books , announcements such as Boy Scout meetings , 

Camp .Fire* Girls Meetings, play ground rules^an'd sports ^ 

plus a ^report of baseball or football' games or other 

^ ♦ . • 

events and^the names of thosepTaying o^ par ticijpating . 
A few jokes and riddles, or a crossword puzzel might 
also be included, as well as other features which might 
include interviewing assignments in which a, student or 
"a group' of ~sl:udents might interview teachers or student 
of-the-month . 

Students should have a choice of signing their 
names to th'eir contributions ,< initialing them only, or 
of remaining anonymous if they desire. 

The paper^ may be published every two or three 

0 

weeks, at the discretion of the supervising teacher based 
upon the time needed by the students to get the news arti 
cleiS and ether features written, gathered, edited and coto 
piled ready for ^publication. 

Mimeographed copies may be passed out during read- 
ing class and students should be allowed time to read and 
enjoy them. 
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A school newapapox provides an effective channel 

through wh.ich students may express themselves with fewer 

inhibitions than in other more formal teaching programs..- 

The paper provides a stimulating activity for maintaining 

a high level of interest in school. for most students and 

-6 : . ■ ' ■ ■ 

af building a feeling of loyalty and school spirit. The 

paper also provides reading material that thft students 

en^oy, thus affording them added opportunity tc practice 

many ^forms of the language arts as they prepare their 

contributions, a^^t as editors and compilers and in general 

prepare the paper for publication* ^ , ' 



SUBJECT: School Bulletin . • , 
DIVISION: Fifth through Twelfth Grades^ 

PROBLEM: Provide learning experiences and recognition 
for students and to involve them in more 
school activities 
PROCEDURE: School Bulletin 

A bulletin is inexpensive and can be very useful. 
The staff should be organized and planned well and should 
be composed of students; keep in mind that one of ^ the pri- 
mary functions of a^ school bulletin is to give recognition 
to the students that really^ need it. The bulletin can, of 
course^ also be used c.s a source of material in the clasF- 
room.' Th.e teacher should allow, time in class once or 
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twice a weeX for the students to .write, correct and 
turn in .stories. Students should "be encouraged to 
act as reporters and to be on the look out at all t'imes • 
for items and news which they think would be useful or. 
enjoyable as part of the bun^tin". 

Student^s who .o not' wish to be reporters or« edir 
tors should be encouraged to become involved in printliig, 
stapling, compiling and correcting spelling or in', other 
jobs suitable to their interests and talef^ts • * 

^^^.f?^^-'^^ some suggested subjec^sv- topics or 

ideas that may be included L\ the b-uMetin: an advice 
column, jokes, sports, band activities, dedications p ic- 
tures , contests such* as spelling, writing, word scrambles 
or opinion polls on long hair, smoJcing, mini-skirts ,/ make 
up or the« latest hit song and top recording^ artists'. Edi- 
torials might include subjects- such a's litter on campnas- 
or behavior at assemblies. . * . 

The bulletin might be sold to the student body, 
given .free, or printed specif icaflly f or ^your classes- 
If the paper- is sold, the profits may be used to pro- 
vide prizes for the winners of the contests. 
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MATHEMATICS 



SUBJECT: Mathematics 

DIVISION Fifth through Edghth Grades 
PROBLEM: Need for practicc^*in basic arithematic : 
addition r subtraction^ multiplication , 

V • * 

and'^division * * " . ' 

PROCEDURE: Practice Worksheets * * . 

• In order to develop . more sp*eed and accuracy £n 
basi'fc arithematic . skills / whenever students ha^/'e any^ 
free time they should be^ encouraged to pract^ic'e* in* ^ 
addition^ subtraction, multiplication, or division *on . 
an optional worksheet of problems dittoed for *theif 
convenience ar)Ld availability. . • 

Answer sh'eets^should also be available^ and stu- 
dents allowed to check and correct tneir own ans:^K,ers or 
for ^he students to refer to, dependxng upon individual 
needs and desires* 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 



SUGGESTED- CRITERIA FOR. TEACHING* MATERIALS ' ./ 

' . ' . . ■"• ' ^ 

"^Va'rie.d and meaningful techniques and 'ap^toaches 
to lear3;iing will be made more effective wi.th special 
equipment - it i.s essential tha^^'^oks and ira*-erials 
be available which are Especially designed to meet the 
ne^ds of these childre^i* This^may mean that such ma-^"^ 
terials. must be created or written by an imaginative 
and' sensitive teacl^er. 'i ^ 

The overjfiding criterion should be the effectivo- 
tness of materla'lB in terms of solving the problems ex-" 
intent £n hindering the deprived child from ha\ihg mean- 

. iagful educational experiences* It is, therefore, ne- 
cessa^|f> to develop instrument^ far evaluating materi.als 
and fo^^^ measuring" their effectiveness • 

Materials must be culturally fair; the teaching 
Value, of material does not depend on examples ^and illus- 
trations taken from a' Ihiddle class life style. Materials 

. should be culturally neutral for greatest effectiveness. 
Language materials, especially, must be culiturally farir; 
an example might be the use of science experiments or 
.art lessons as valuable vehicles for -language teaching-.. 
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Illustrations s-hould J^e^dSiil uurally appropriate 
withoutr^indulging in etlini.c stereotypes or». in fact, 
s^reotypes.o^t_^y kind. This will hfelp to strengthen 



the relationship between ^Ke home- and the school. 

Achievement tdsts, "intelligence" tests, and — 
other -similar measures must be drastically modified and 

a 

considerable knowledge and background experience us^ 
to Vclidify and^*%dapt these tests in some situations, 
for instance, locally with Zhe bicultural and bilingual 
problem extreme modification and sensitivity in inter- 
pretation must jbe used in grouping children and in eval- 
uating their perf oi^mance . 

Materials which make usejof the children' s^ back- 
gr<:yi^d« • and experiences and which encourage the children 
to relate those experiences to school -are desirable and 
even essenti:al. 

Materials must be appropriate to the ability 
level of ths pupilsl Materials which insure easy ini- 
tial success"" are necessary for improving self-confidence 
and mojtivation. Increases in the level of difficulty 
should be .gradual and even. This does not, however, im- 
ply the use of primary level' materials with older stu- 
dents; „older children must not be insulted with "pri— , 
mary level" materials. It is also important to this 
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particular type of children that materials not be reused 
with which the children have failed previously. 

Materials which call for con«-1:ructing concrete 
experiences and which emphasize active learning are es- 
pecially essential with primary , pupils who have not had , 
average middle class experiences in dealing with symbols., 
Primary^ language courses shouW make extensive, use of 
actual objects and experiences rather than always using 
pictures for representation. The over use of ..still pic- 
tures, unless used imaginatively, has the added defect 
of encouraging passive learning. 

Science, art, music, mathematics and social studies 
must also be considered and used as vehicles for language 
instruction and to facilitate effective acculturatic n pro- 
cesses in areas with problems such as South Texas. 

Materials should be interesting, unusual and at- 
tractive according to modern standards of clear design 
and legibility whenever possible. They should involve' 
the children and engage their attention. Standard or 
traditional classroom materials and procedures should be 
studiously evaluated before ^uti ligation and materials which 
have proved boring or ineffective should be replaced with 
more appealing and effective aids. 



a 



Materials which call for analytical ' thinking on 
the student's part are highly desirable, and those mater- 
ials which, because of' their structure; require rote learn 
ing and matching and guessing to find answers are highly 
undesirable.: ^ ' 

Concepts should be presented in a variety of ways 
nd by using a variety of materials. ffhis will help to 
account for individual differences of students and* insure 
the transference of knowledge.' Frequent reviews, with the 
same concepts re-presented in different ways are necessary 
and very effective. 

Richness and variety of materials- should be a ma~ 
jor aim when considering teaching aids. Puzzles, games, 
manipulative toys, building blocks and other interest 
holders such as Etch-A-Ske tch and giant kaleidoscopes pro- 
vide worthwhile contributions as teaching materials. Sim-- 
pie cameras such as a poloroid swinger also make valuable 
tools for learning experiences for disadvantaged children. 

A battery, of readiness activities, to strengthen 
basic mental skills, may provide experiences necessary 
for success in school, whicn are lacking in a pupil's 
background, and which are essential to successful learn- 
ing experiences. A battery of culturally fair reading 
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readiness activities are also vital.' Jn the South Texas 
area, all oral language teaching materials uaed by Corps 
members, were- of necessity designed expressly ' for Spanish 
speaking children, as well as for those who spoke English^ 
This may also be a matter of ne-cess'-ty or of greater ef- 
fectiveness for other teachers facing problems dealing 
with various ethnic or minority groups. 

Instruction in beginning reading in Spanish was 
found to be highly desirable where such a large percent- 
age of the deprived children spoke Spanish as their first 
language and, in fact, many spoke only Spanish or an ex-, 
tremely limited English. Suitable materials wiM usually 
meet the criteria suggested here in addition to being in 
line with moder concepts of language teaching as outlined 
by Lado. 

To illustrate the application of thes e criteria 
without exclusion of materials presently in use-, the fol- 
lowing suggestions are offered. First/ a brief descrip- 
tion of a few of the commercial materials already suitable 
and available, and second, a few collective ideas and sug- 
gestions found effective by the Corps members to stimulate 
the imagination of the reader. 
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COMMERCIAL ilATERIALS 
Oral Engligh ; 

Primary - Lancaster, Louise , ' introducing English . An 

Oral Pre-Reading Program for Spanish-Speak- 

\ 

ing Primary Pupils, Boston: Houghton-Mi|f- 
f lin Co. , 1966. 

Introduc ing- English , is :a good model based on a 
linguistic approach and is generally appropriate or a- 
daptive to the lljcal situation. The illustrations are 
well drawn^and allso culturally appropriate." » 

This book^could provide the basis for a complete 
oral English primary program. Complete dependence upon 
the illustrat^ive material .incliaded with the course will, 
however, decrease the effectiveness o,f the. course, as 
is pointed out by the author. The author makes sug- 
gestions for providing more concrete experiences rather 
than relying too heavily upon the use of pictures in the 
classroom. Pictures are symbols, and disadvantaged chil- 
dren lack sufficient experience in thinking symbolically 
to make the pictures as meaningful and as effective as 
a teacher may desire. 

Expansion of th.e role of concrete experiences in 

C' 

th.e course, discovery of means by' which pictoriaT symbols 
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may be clearly related to real th.inga, and th.e addition 
of supportive or reinforcing activities and games can 
result in an extremely use-ful productive course. 
Secondary and Adult • Lado, Robert, and Charles Friers, 
English. Sentence Patterns , Ann Arbor Michi- 
gan: University of Michigan PresS/ 1957.^ 

In the words of the authors^ this course is "an 
intensive course in English" for "understanding and pro- 
ducing English ^grammatical structures". The approach is 
completely orai and has been successfully used fpr sever- 
al years*^ by Peace Corps volunteers teaching English in 
Latin America. 

It could also be adapted to provide a core for a 
secondary or adult program. The possibility exists of 
modifying the course and ,^dapting it for use with inter- 
mediate level children, also.. The book contains a gold 
mine of information and is excellently structured, how- 
ever, illustrative material is not included and program 
planners would be required to suggest appropriate rein- 
forcement^'activities ^ teaching aids and audio-visual 
aids . — Z^" ' 

- ■ ^The course is also ^versatile enough to be adapted 
to people speaking little or no English, or to people who 
speak some English but need improvement in concepts and 
in ^word unders tanrdi ng and f-lusn<:y^ 
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i English Pattern Practice - Lado and Fries 

English Pronouneia tion - Lado and Fries 
English Vocabulary - Lado and Fri6s 

These above texts are useful .for developing an 
oral English program. They were designed for a college 
program 'but could be adapted successfully for use with 
primary and intermediate students. ^ 

A guide for teaching English as a secojid language 

to Spanish speakers has been developed by the Tuson, 

Arizona public schools. It was adapted largely from 

the Lado and Fries course. Information concerning this 

program can be obtained by contacting: 

Dr, Ramirez, Titl^ I, Region 4[ Office, 
Edinburg , Texas 

Teaching English, as a Second Language by Allen is ' 
helpful to the teacher in using an oral English program. 
Teachi ng English is a mimeographed course outline from: 
The U. S. Office of Education, Cooperative Research Branch, 
Project 2821, Muriel R. Saville, 1965 , Research Assis^sant, 
USOE, Fresno State College. 

This guide is helpful in the primary gradea and its 
major concern ia with English pronunciations and sentence 
patterns difficult for the Spanish speaking student. 

V 
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Jteaedlal Readincy ; ' 

Intermediate - Sullivan, M. W. , Programmed Reader . 

Behavioral Research Laboratories, Box 577, 
Palo Alto, California, 1966. 

Useful 'for second grade through eighth grade. 
This programmed reader is designed especially for re- 
medial slower learning students. It allows easy ini- 
tial sucpess and builds up a complex reading skill. 
Supplementary cartoon reading books are included with 
the ■ programmed reader. 

Using a method based on phonetics, the Reader 
h«lps build skill in reading more rapidly than most 
programs . However , no rote "rules" are cited; every- 
thing is learned by practice and through trial and 
error. Book One, is very easy yet interesting enough 
that even very discouraged children are Encouraged 
proceed. Children who have lacked success in scho 
before, may begin to read auccesQif ul ly from this book. 

The Sullivan Reader is the best piece of mater- 
ial found so far for this age group among the deprived 
children with whom the teacher corps worked in this area 
The children found it interesting, many did not want to 
stop reading even when time was. up for their reading 
period. The course provides excellent practice in 
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English sentience patterns and proper verb endings. Con- 
siderable improvement in attitudes toward reading, desire 
to pfogress and in better sound discrimination, word- 
att'ack skills and other reading skills can be noted al- 
most from the' beginning of the course. 

Since som^ words are included in the course for 
their phonetic form alone, some vocab^ulary items are un-. 
familiar, to Spanish speakircj children and must be Ex- 
plained and illustfateB. However, this proves to be a 
minor difficulty as the interest generated by the course 
more than compensates for the, defect. 

The course has. been most successful with children 
in grades four and above, however, some third grade pu- 
pils have also benefi?tted considerably from it. 

A complete remedial reading prdgram^may. be "based 
on the program outlined in the Sullivan Re ader , adapted 
with audio-visual aids and activities which stimulate in- 

» 

terest among the students and compensates for cultural 
differences. * Tape recordings to accomf)any the course are 
also available. Teacher M>^do tcipea are very, useful, as 
well, as any activities designed to increase the trans- 
ference of knowledge from teacher to student. 

. Behavioral Re&^earch Laboratories also puts out a 

programmed reading course for adults which merits in- 
veatlgation. ^ 
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Miami Linguistic Readers have been used with con- 
siderable success with Spanish speaking people in Florida 
and elsewhere. They ^are pTdgrammed to be used in the re- 
gular classroom beginning in the first grade and the- pro- 
gram includes work books and chart books. 

S > R> A. "high gear" programmed reading designed**fqr 
the non-readerr specifically the non^reading teenager and 
adult. It is an eighteen month program aimed at qualify- 
ing a non-reader to read at the eighth grade level at the 
end of that period of time . 

\ 



Pros tig Reading Readiness Kit contain^s a measure- 



\ 

me^t device for effective student placement in programs, 
and activities. The Frostig xit has been highly recom- 
mendedXby a program director in Edinburgh, Texas / where 

it was ^^und to be very useful ?.nd effective. 

• ' \ 

Miscellane^xUs Materials : 

\ 



' Other s^uggested r;elated aids for oral English are 
listed b^low. ^ese suggestions were also found useful 

in all classes arid programs entailing a good deal of 

• \, 

\ 

reading on t.Tie parliv, of the s tudent . 



. / 

Newspapers 

Magazines Li^e / Pos t , Sports Illus trated , 

\ 

Popular Mechanics, Hot Rod, Fashion 

\ 
\ 
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Reader's Digest Skill Eulldcirs^ - Class set can 
his used or individual hooka can be used for 
selections to read to the class 
Ph^onic? We Use - Books are arranged in grade 
level according to letters, e.g., Book A 
is first grad.e level. Book B is second grade 
level ' ? 
Readi^ng' Bootes - Books such as those of Dr..Seuss 
The Cat in the. Hat , Hop and Pop , One Fish 
Two Fish 

Derworthy's La'guna Language Series - Caperucita 
Ro ja , Los Tres Qsos , Los Cuatro Cantantes 
. de Guadajajara, El Flautista de Jaiaelin , 
Dona Cigarra y Cana Cigueno 

The above materials listed under the Laguna Lan - 
guage Series entail a filmatrij), a record, ^and 
a story book set in Spanish and can be ordered 

from: Brawn and Aasoci.atea, Inc., p. O. Box 

\ 

471, Bryan, Texas. ' 
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To develop motor skills necessary for the student 
to acquire before he begins to read and wrrite the folTlo^- 
ing materials have proven us.eful: Assorted picture piaz-- 
zles^^mazes of graduated difficulty, modeling clay, rytlm 
band sets, manipulative objects silch'^as siss6rs, large 
wooden construction blocks. ^ A- large number of manipula- 
tive toys and "discovery" activities can be, ordered from 
Creative Playthings, Inc., such as, parquetry blocks, de- 
sign cities in wooden boxes or graded circles, squares, 
triangles .in holes and similar items ^ 

Art materials and activities f aci li tate* the devel- 
.opment of so many of the senses and skills: magic markers 
in all- colors, newsprint paper, tenjpra paints, finger 
paints. Motor skills may also be enhanced through Checkers 
Monopoly, 3ingo and .srmilar commercial gam^s per se, or 

•adapted. ' , . * 

\ - 

' Creative Playthings also offei.3 a wide selection 

^ ' 1. * 

of mate^ri^ls aimed majorly at developing visual and audio 

perception. The development of perception skills are 

- necessary to increase the child ' s aw-areness of himself 

in his environment and to help him to* relate me^aningf ully 
* - * 

and with self-confidence to those around him and to his 
environment. Effe*ctive materials in this area are: pri- 
*mary color parldles, sets of liquid prisms^ comparer 
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lens, large prisma, round^ flexihle mirrors, magnifying 
• H ^ ' \- , . ' 

glasses,, mijcroscopes , and kaiiedescopes • 

V. • , 

\,\" 0 \ 

Full length "mirrors are w,onder i 'al ly int^res ting ways 
for children to become aware\of themselves and others, and- 
of their rela ti<mj«lTTpMto theit environment-. Photographs 
taken by the children (wi th a Polaroid , camera are fun and, 
inexpensive and mey be invaluable for developing language 
concepts , experience charts , - and self-image activities^ 

^ Games based on content of S u 1 1 i^^^Aff , R e a d e r and 
Introducing English nay replace to some tsxteht. reoeti- 
tious drills. Phonics Binqo and other bingo gajnes de-# 
signed so that words and pictures match, ior that sen- 
tence phras-es match, or so that lettNir match are fun and 

oft,en v^ry effective if fiandlcd welL. 

- • / ' ' • 

Comparatiy/e wbrd lists of conflicting expressions 

in E^nglish and Spanish , to vise as a guide to what expres- 

siciis Anust be emphasized in teaching, are often very sue- 

cesfeiful, Paperba^ck " die tionaries have also proven o'f worth 

fofi s*tudents of ^intermediate level or older. 

A 1-arge collection of objects repre^senting basic 

vocabulary items may be useful, especially for primary 

pupils. A rich supply of extra reading books, picture 

books, posters and attractive things'' to hang up in the 

classiroom will inspire 'nterest and reduce the grimness 

of ethe s*chool atmosphere. 
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^'SKort field trips in th,e -'locality of the school 
aometimea effectively increase audio-visual per'ception. 
Experiments o-f all kinds at'nd parti dtrlgiorly science ma- 
terials which involve no reading on the part of the ^^tu- 
dent and which are based on an experimental approach are 
excellent for their own sake and can .be usfej^pxof i tably 
for language teaching , as* well as for audio— visual per- 
qeption . ' ' . * • ^ 

Songs aiVde playlets are often use f ili for develop- 
ing percep'tion, recognition, identification and for role 
playing and again , they involve neces sary and des irable 
practice in oral English. . Talking puppets and finger 
puppets are dearly loved by the children and enjoyed at 
neSirfly all age levels and'may be' used in a variX^Y 
interesting ways as valuai)le teaching tools^^"^ 

\ Records of folk music^ from all over the world - - 
African djrums , Bali nese gamelan orchr^stra, and Mexican 
folk i^tyl^a - broaden the child's world and present 
the s tudent with n^w exper iejtces for learning concepts . 
They ar/^ also /ery good fc<5^ use during free oainting 
aea«'ions • Rec<^rds of /iradio* shows s,uch as "The Lone 
Ranger" ar^ also good lisliening' exercises , if they are 

clear a^m unders tandable 

Tape recordings encourage story telling lessons 



aiid also act as aids to language courses • -Tapes 

/ 
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records erf-^f amiliar "sounds are exce-lient-actfvities to. 

develop listening and ^ recogni tion skills. The- most ef-- 

_ ' . ^/ 

fectiye o? thes-e :are usually^ teacher made for children 
enjoy hearing t^iJielves and their class mates mere 
than the/ do. other recdrds. Listening st:ations and ear- 
_phones can enhance the value dnd effectiveness of tape 
recordings and records whenever they are available. 

Disney nature films, available from either Brandon 

or Coronet. Films may be scheduled as special enrichment c 
: activities once or twice a semester or as often as seems 
feasible and is per -niss ib le . Color slides of people, 
things and.-.jxiaces which are familiar to the children, 
i sometimes taken f2;.om an unusual camera angle, also make ' 
• good perception e5cercis.es . 

The following ideas are outlined in more' detail 
to assist the reader • s -imagination in the util^ization 
of various materials. ■ 

I. Sound and Sense Activity Battery 
' ^ A. Purpose 

1- l^o heighten awareness of the environment" 

» I. * . — 

and of sense data 
2. To teach vocabulary and language .structures 
necessary for description of sense data - 
valuable descriptive expressions often 
overlooked m language teaching 
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j 3. To improve self-expresaion 

4. to broaden chaldren ' s experience 

'« 

5. To aid in teaching both writing and 

^« 

. . ♦ oral English for both English- and * 

Spanish students 

6. To provide concrete experiences for 
writing^ experience charts^ and for 
discussions ^/ 

Animated and Live Action Films Produced Locally 

e 

A. Purpose 

1. Short films ^ one to two minutes, for use 
in single concept teaching 

2. Candid films of the children taken on the 
playgroun'd to provide discussion and ex- 
perience char^ opportunities and to use 
as self-image development activi ty 

3. Longer films, five to fifteen minutes, to 
motivate interest in a given topic or to 
illustrate an idea which is cumbersome to 
explain verbally, but which is easily ex- 
posed graphically. 

B • Materials and Equipment 

1. Super— 8 camera is good for classroom use 
and ia much less expensive *than 16mm 



2. Sijigle concept teaching machine or a 
Super-8 projector 

3. Film and processing equipment for winding 
finished film on endless-loop cartridges- 
for use in single concept machine, if 
desired 

c 

C. ^Scope and Method of Application ' 

1. The fi 1ms— ^a^r^— made — to accompany struc- 
tured oral language or reading programs 

2. The films are in-tended to excite in- 
teres t, stimulate curioGity , provide 
topics for discussion, and broaden 
horizons, rather than to teach specific - 
subject matter 



AUDlO^VrSUAL 



Audio-^visual equipment and programs are becoming 
increasingly effectiv'e and almost essential as effec- 
tive teaching tools. Many times teachers do not take 
advantage of these valuable aids because they are una- 
ware of much, of the A-V materia^l that is available to 
them, because of the tijae elejnent involved in ordering 
films or because the sources of such material are un- 
known or not available. Besides the lack of an organ- 
zed A-y program, teachers may need help in operating 
* 



1 
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equipment sucti aa movie camerasr projectors, language lab^s, 
tape recorders or other equipment. 

Demonstration lessons for individual teachers or for 
the faculty as a group should he set up to familiarize all 
teachers with how to operate A— V equipment and how to util- 
ize and obtain A~V materials. Some schools may have the 
means, and the staff at its disposal to have full or part 
time equipment operators to aid teachers in use of audio- 
visual equipment and materials. 

Administrators, should encourage teachers in- the use 
of such aids and equipment as much as poselble; teachers 
vill be more effective and students will be more interested 
in learning and in school. A-V handbooks may be made avail- 
able giving information concerning Vavailable A-V equipment 
and material and the sources where they may be obtained. Free 
films catalogs and resource materials should also be secured 
and made available to the teachers for easy selection and pro 
curement of films and other material^T*^^'"'^ 

Free films catalogs and resource materials are avail- 
able from the following sources : 

Educator's Guide to Free Films , Randolph, Wisconsin: 
Educator's Progress Service - 2/?th Edition, 1967. Cost: 
$a.50 per copy: Updated and revised editions are offered 
each year, 611 sources of selected free educational materials 
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this makea it possible for elementary teachers to acquire 
a rich collection of hook lets r mapa , charts, and posters, 
exhibits and magazines. 

■^^s Educator's" Guide includes:' film listings and 
content descriptions, cross reference index bn closely re- 
lated films and fields, film__yjtl«iTae^^ 
Jjliiecx--wirlrcirllsts specific subject references in alpha- 
betical order for convenience . nd a source and availability 
index giving the terms and -conditions of loans, addresses 
and also quoting probable availability of films by sources. 
The Guide does request that when asking for films, offi- 
cial stationary be used; one way postage is usually paid. / 

TelepPion e Films Catalog may be obtained from loc^l ' 
Bell Telephone Company. This source offers a wide vari- ^ 
ety o|E effective material and also contains programs and 
teaching suggestions and aids with films. 

As aids they will provide free booklets and science 
demonstrations ~ a d*emonstrator "may explain new develop- 
ments in telephone science and technology or there are an 
excellent series of 6lie hour films in science, music, tech- 
nical science and f^lms of general interest, ^ 

Army Catalog of Films , Head quarters Fourth U. S, 
Army, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, #a^nplet 108-1. These 
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films are available for public non-profit exKibttion and 
are excellent for social studies such as Geography, as 
well as for Science and Health. 

^A^WorTd History and Geography Teacher's Guide to 
Sources of Free Loan Films , compiled by Gary E . Thomson , . 
Pree Loan Film Guides, P. 0. Box 305, Healdsburg, Cali- 
fornia, 95448. Cost: $3.00. This is a catalog of sources/ 
not individual films; it provides an address list of 171 
SQurces. 

In emphasizing the importance of using films as a 
teaching' me thod it is wise to point out that one of their 
greatest advantages is that they are welcomed by the stu- 
dents and usually are able to hold the attention of the 
students. They are an excellent method of presenting ma- 
terial to students also because they provide variety, break 
the monotony of routine and create an atmosphe re of free 
discussion. Films may dramatize, explain and clarify sub- 
ject matter that may not be grasped by students otherwise. 

The success of films is in part contingent upon the 
teacher's planning and application of them in. her 
teaching program. Like most methods, a teacher should 
be sensitive and realize that problems may arise from 
depending too much on one method and that films ate not 
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^^^^^^^^^^l^^.-^-^'^^T^-Tr^^l^s of motivation and 
involvement; thair success depends on the ^eacher'^s use 
of them. „. ' 

Any teaching tool will become dull tb the atu- 
dents and to th6 teacher 'through over use. If used too 
frequently, films may have a negative effect ,^on the at- 
titudes of the students; students may. become indiffer- 
ent to them and see them as a time to goof off or see 
in them only entertainment value with no educational 
goal satisfied. ' 

1 

_ ■ Teachers should clarify the purpose of t^e film 

and impress,- the students with the merits to be gained ■ * 
by viewing it. Other methods should be utilized f or ' 
variety. "The administration should recognize the' vari- 
ety of -teaching methods and encourage teachers to, pro- 
vide many .approaches and methods in their teaching pro- 
grams . . , . 

\ 

For best results , a teacher should preview f^^lms 
which are being , cons idered for use in the class-room land 
weigh its possible effect op the students. After evalu- 
ating the film, the teacher may find it° effective to , 
give a short introduction of content and goals and reW 
late the subject matter to something the students hav^ 
studied or are about to study. -The teacher may also 
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find It desixable to discuss dfjEficult vcorda or concepts 
irltb. tne students or mention some points of special* In- 
terest to look, for wivicfL should be followed up with a 
dtltcussion after viewing the film. 

^ Planning is** essential and it is the responsibility 
of the teacher to plan for and select films applicable to 
th.e students and learning god'la o f Ji^x— eta^s esT^ The run- 
ning time- of th.e filn^ should he considered in relation to 

""the attention span of the students. Catalogs mentioned 
tn th-e meth-od^-s section contain practically all th^ in- 
forxttati£n_a teach-er will need; short description on the 

' content^ th.e date film was made^ the running time and 

Indications as to whether the film is. in black and white'; 

some also suggest ^he grade level for which the film can 

* • 

l^e most effectively used. 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOlflENDATIONS , 

I Since this report indicates that there is a clear ' 
relationship/betvfeen economic and educational deprivation, 
any hope, to eliminate or ^reately lessen the . incidence of 
.either wauld be severely limited unless the means can be 
provided to raise the educational ' levels of deprived per- 
sons. Of necessity,, this problem must be approached 'at 

K 

the local level. In the South Texas area there are man: • 
cultural factors that impede this goal - particularity 
with the Me^^ican-American ethnic group. Certain obstacles 
may require greater effort and a larger expenditure of 
time and funds-, however, an over all program or campaign 
to eliminate and diminish ecorioiaic and educational depri- 
vatiah in this area must take this group into account; a 
major success among this group would be an indicator of 
success in other areas, also. 

In an effort to discover and initiate effective 
methods and their practical application in educating 
the deprived child, psychological costs incurred in 
transculturation must be recognized and dealt with. 
Since affective processes are unseen, teachers often 
seem unaware of what is occurring. This lack of 
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comprehension of the process^es of' affec'ttve development 
by teachers, almost sole concert! for teaching content, 
and even callousness, at times, are some of. the basix: 
reasons why affective deve opjment has" been neglected. 
Measures to overcome some of the problems stemming from 
this neglect 'include knowledge., of both Anglo and Mexican 
American cultures ^d s,enaitivity training for teachers 
and educators. Some of the problems in experimental^ 
programs developed to .combat such neglect have arisen\ 
because of the absence of teachers proficient in bo th ^ 
languages, scarcity of quality c materials or knowledge \ 
of material availability and sources. for obtainment , 
lack of acceptance of such programs by teachers, par- 
ents and pupils and lack of sensitivity on the teacher's 
par t . . 

To be successful, a youngster- mus t have a good 
self-concept and f ee 1 * success ful in what he" is doing in 
school. Feelings of inferiority and "inadequacy are re- 
inforced when children are placed in situations over 
which they haVe little or no control, where they have 
no feelings of success and out of which there is no es- 
cape except rejection or Viti-thdrawal . These youngsters 
need to be able to feel proud of their parents and of 
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tkelr cultural hackgrounda in order to he functional 
in society or as human Beings. Th.ejr must feel that 
their teachers care and are genuinely interested in 
them. 

Students- and their parents need to feel that 
th.ejr are accepted as equals and that suggestions made 
by them are important enough for consideration. In- 
creased parental involvament will increase the possi- 
bility of the students' success. It is recommended 
that teachers working in povetuy areas with education-" 
ally deprived children establish rapport with parents 
whenever possible. Home visits are often effective and 
help teachers to develop insight into the background ex 
periences and problems of their students; parents, too, 
are more likely to feel teachers are sincerely inter- 
ested in their children through personal contact. Par- 
ent-teacher conferences should be sche,duled for the 
discussion of student progress or problems. 

An effective teacher must incorporate both em- 
pathy and objectivity into her teaching methods and 
programs and into her individual relationships with her 
Students, Considerabl'^ patience is' often req^uired when 
working with, deprived children and a^ teacher must be 
dedicated and consistent to be' succes sf ul in providing 



me^ning^u,! l^earAing experiences for th^ese children. 
Creativity iti presenting teaching materials and methods 
will o'ffef varipty ^and enlarge opportunity for student 
involyQmen.t in activities and learning experiences. A 
^uiet dlassrooij does 'not necessarily mean that stujlgjits 

» " . ' ' * 

are learning. , perception in dealing with each student 
will enable teachers to effectively reach the majority 
of the,ir students^ the bored and- the uninterested, as^ 
wel.1 as', the interested and ajert Children. Audio-visual 
materials may be^ one means -of motivating pthe'rwise un- 
interested or unperce^tive students witH a desire to 
learn. . ' • , ^ , » 

Again^ it must be st;ressed, that genuine" interest 
be shown and developed- by ' the teacher for these students 
to achieve th-e" greatas t effectiveness.. Most students 
can ipeadily detect insinc.erety in. their teachers. At- 
tentive .lis ten'ing 'has often 'proved -to b^ the key* to a 
student's interest; a child's enthusiasm can be com-" 
pletely destroyed if he is given the, feeling that others 
do not c^re about him or .about what he is talking. In. 
many cases, teachers may hot be able to xeach students 
through. classroom work and activities al9ne. Is ad- - 

visable for teachers to devote some time oui^side of th§ 
classroom where they can. become involved in activities • 
where the Students are interested or participating. 
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Giving extra time is often difficult, .but will produce 
rewarding, positive result's. 

An effective waV of d«'iveloping rapport with stu- 
, dents outside of the . classroom is thrS^ugh- intramural .icti- 

t ' 

I 

v-ities; such programs serve- many functions and should be 
part of school curriculum^. They provide activities that 

4 

•contribute to a student'.s interest in attending and'stay- 
mg in school; they proyide an opportunity for the student • * , 
to improve his self-image through increased chances foi 
successin various « activities ; they, provide teachers with 
an increased opportunity to become clor^er to soine^ of their , 
more withdrawn students, or .problem students. Intramural *| 
programs should include boys and girls programs. M'any ' ^ 
times activities are provided for boys, such as athletics, . \ 
and girls programs are excluded almost entirely. Boy^ who '\ 
are not "good" erfcugh to' compete J.n regular athletic pro- 
grams- ^are also often excluded. Ineramurals may be sche- 
duled in sports as well as in scholastic soheres. 

F.ormal educational programs have the potential of 
improving influences upon economic conditions a;nd of in- i 
tegratin^ and developing cultural characteristics which 
v^ill enable Mexican-Americans to have increased, mean- 
ingful educational opportunities which* will increase' their ' 

'biiances for greater, more effective participation in tho • f 

i 

dominant culture. " ' | 

■I 
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A school district with more than eigh^t 'or Jben 
stAidents who do not speak English/ above the Heads t^rt 
Program or first grade level, should have at least, one 
intensive^ oral English ^ class with a well trained teacher 
usdng the lates t ^linguis ti'c methods and techniques . A 
, systemetized bi-lingual program for teaching .Enalish as 
H second language sljould be ini tiated,J.n all areas' where 
there are large minority group's of bilingual students 
and who- use English as a second language. The teacher's-, 
knowledge of Spanish in Sbuth Texas is almost essenti^ 
.in working effe.ctively with 'educationally deprived chil- 
dren "in^this area. ^ 

An oral English and vocabulary ' cia^s should be in- 
cluded at the junior- high school level for those students 
which h^ave df^ffi^culty with language problems. This class 
Should concentrate in- reinforcijag a^ student's vocrabulary 
and increasing his proficiency'" in everyday communication 
patterns through the use of oral drills / educational word 
games, written drills , oral reading or through whatever 
methods prove to-6e most effective. By providing practice 
for the Spanish speaking child to master the English Ian- 
guage the class ^would aliSo help to improve his seTf-ifhage 
andvis trengthen his confidence an- ability t6 perform well 
in other classes and outside of the classroom.^ 



r 
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Greater, use of human resources in^ the sur/rounding 
community sh:qui(£:'be one of the goals of the edWcational 
program in the schools. Utilizeftion of peopl^ from vari- 
ous areas of employment ^nd professions in ti;e community 
m^y be invited to presen^t talks 4:0 the students. Voca- 
tioixal courses-such as ^osmoto'logy , barberiiig, photography,. 



mechanics an.d business tcurses should be included in the ^ 
secondary curriculum along with welding, home economics 
and agriculture and others that* see-m particularly app - 



/ ,^ cable to the area. Ih the upper grades, the schools may 

find it valuable to sjponsor a program to /check the possi- 
• bilities of finding p!art-time employment, for students 

needing or desiring spch an oppor tuni ty ' and of placing. 

' i " • 

students in working positions throughout the businesses 

\ 

in the communities. ^ 
• The communi+-ies Jshould be encouraged to support 

/ the schools and to beconU involved in/ school activities 

\ . ' ■ ' \ -■ 

^ • in all feasible areas. Education of the community is 

! . .often as vital as that of \the children, for ignor^nce^ 

in the community leads to problems at nearly all .levels ' 
' - m the school prograni. Teachers" should be aware that 

their t elationships wi th . the^^ community are almos t as 
important as their teacher-s t^dent 'relationships and 
they^ should be en^^ouraged to^^upport and participate in 
commutiity activities and projei^ts.i 

\ -i 
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One of the goals of compilation of this data is 

1 

to assist in a local and national effort to provide ef- 
fective educational programs in order th^t each child 
aiay realize his full potential as a participating- member 
of society.^ Possible approaches to the problems of pro- 
viding adequate and meaningful education, ' particularly 
xn the South Texas^ area, cannot exclude a rather heavy 
emphasis upon the hicultural or bilingual approach and 
must take into account^he large number of Mexican-Amer i-- 
can students swelling the over all number deprived chil- 
dren which need - educational as well as economic assist-' 
ence. 

Among other things, training programs shouXd be 

% 

initiated specifically to train bilingual-bicultura-^ 
teachers who will be working with Mexican-American chil- 
dren in th^ schools, for many of these children are 
caught in the value conflict between the two cultures 
unable to make functional acculturation. Though some 
of these y angsters will learn to compromise and adapt 
their Lives in the conflicting value system, others .at- 
tempting to conform or being forced to make a cultural 
transition, have seyrere anxiety about individual iden- 
ity and community affiliation and may never be able to 
function adequately iri the communities without "^educa- 
tional programs designetJ -to help them ad jus t. 



The ameliorating effect' of formal education pro- 
grams in poverty areas is unquestionable. Educational pro- 
grams should pravide broad, updated, meaningful in-service 
training programs for teachers. Faculf^ workshops can be 
stimulating and effective for regular, perjaanent faculty 
members and for student teachers if each is allowed to make 
suggestions, offer help, discuss problems and make iLnnova- 
tions,for the upgrading and general improvement of the edu- 
cational program of which they are a part. 

A workshop on the availability and use of audio- 
visual materials ahd for the operation of audio-vis lal e- 
quipment should be conducted at the beginning of the school 
year. Teachers, as practicing professionals, should keep 
up with new developments in the field; they should be aware 
of new methodology and materials. 



teachers have as educators in direct contact with students 
is important and teachers should make an effort to make the 
relationships inside and outside of the classrooms meaning- 
ful to their students. 



tional programs should provide stimulation and motivating 
factors which will increase their opportunity to achieve 
maximum edur ational experiences and benefits . 



Awareness of the 




Even for those who are not self -motivated, educa- 



Intelligence, performance and ability tests all tend to 
be restrictive In nature because th.ey^ can. not be admin*- 
istered without some kind of cultural bias related to 
them, if in their make*-up or in their interpretation; 
evaluation must be of priiu«y importance. » / 

l^he influence of educational programs will be 
vitally^ reflected in the participation, achievement 
and rewards individuals are able to .achieve in the 
society in which they must live. While Mexican- Ameri- 
cans unquestionably have a rich tradit^ional and histori*- 
cal background. It is not functional in their partici*- . 
pation in the present dominant culture of a technolog- 
ical age such as exists in the United States. 

Although the choice must ultimately belong to 
the ^individual , he must have the opportune cy to see the 
alternatives that are possible. Therefore, to be most 
effective, .educational programs must be able to help 
students to ^valuate and assess goals for themselves. 
The influence of educational programs can be increas- 
ingly extensive and effective in the area of self-evalu- 
ation and orientation , perhaps even more so than in more 
traditional and direct areas of study. J-t is as neces- 
sary* for educators and teacKers to realize that there 
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is as muck opportunity -and necesaity for ' curriculum and 
instructional improvement as for innovating and rede- 
signing educational programs which would be effective 
as tools for developing students toward self-actual- ' 
ization and self-realization. 
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